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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 

following purposes: 

-- To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
graphy, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 

— To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

~— To promote programs of an educati@@al geientific and cultural nature. 

-- To further the exchange of informaffn among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 

i ing youth America. 


— To collec nformation on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 
— To record’ i ingth yal sciences and documented accounts of adventure /sports. 
— To awake i d 


‘or wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


‘American Explorer is a scientifféand educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 
Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS$I1S. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 
The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 


The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 


Sh Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 
sl & 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


A Friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
A wide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


Ve 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. _ 

Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima. 

The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. 
Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 

The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 
The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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By Mike Austin 


Making nds Meet 


Walking the Darien Gap 


| ee days wandering through the jungles 
of the Darien Gap may not be everyone’s idea 
of a good time. Two years ago, it wasn’t mine, 
either. 

I had been planning to spend a year in Central 
and South America. Three months before I was 
to leave, a few friends and I sat drinking at the 
local college tavern. As it did in those days, the 
conversation soon turned to my trip. Part of the 
discussion dealt with how I would get from 
Central to South America. Poring over maps 
and plane routes, we consumed beers and 
weighed suggestions. Then, in a moment of 
bravado brought on by the amount of spirits I 
had consumed, I grandly announced that I 
would cross into Colombia through the Darien 
Gap. And not only that. I would do it on foot. 
Amid groans of disbelief, our party dispersed. 

When I woke next day, and after coffee and 
aspirin, the reality of my vow set in. I had never 
backpacked. My only knowledge of the jungle 
came from old Tarzan movies. Special equip- 
ment had to be bought; schedules re-arranged. 
Planning for the Darien soon occupied more 
and more of my time. It became an obsession. 

By October 1986 I am ready. After chopping 
around the jungles of Guatemala, Honduras 
and Costa Rica, I arrive in Panama City in early 
March 1987. This sea of villainy is best 
explored by day, if at all. Except for the 


The author, Mike Austin, was born in July 1953, 
the same year in which both Stalin and Prokofiev 
died. After his discharge from the U.S. Air Force, 
Austin tried communal life and world travel 
before getting degrees in ancient history and 
political science. 
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Panama Canal, it boasts few charms, unless one 
is turned on by a forest of bank buildings. 
Once, walking along the busy street that 
parallels the Pacific Ocean, I am accosted by a 
young American couple driving by. Frantic, 
they beg me to get into their car. I acquiesce 
only after they explain that I am strolling 
through a particularly dangerous section of the 
city. Looking around, I note that we are in 
front of the United States Embassy. 

I go to the National Guard office. Here, I had 
read somewhere, I might buy excellent maps of 
the Darien. The map I eventually buy seems 
straightforward enough, although it shows very 
little of Colombia. “Where might I acquire the 
Colombian portion?" I ask the government 
clerk. "In Colombia," is his reply. 

All that remains is to purchase food. I settle 
on oatmeal, powdered milk, sugar, tins of tuna, 
assorted packets of dehydrated soup and coffee. 
I would never think of traveling in Central 
America without coffee, for it is home to the 
world’s most exquisite flavors. A traveler’s nose 
is constantly titillated by the pungent aroma of 
roasting coffee beans wafting throughout every 
village of every country -- except in poor 
Nicaragua, who must sell her coffee for badly 
needed foreign exchange. There is something 
comforting about a cup of strong coffee on a 
chilly jungle morning, a feeling heightened only 
by an occasional dollop of whiskey. 

My choice of foodstuffs bodes well. All are 
available throughout the Darien, so resupply is 
not a problem. I should mention that the 
Indians refer to oatmeal not as avena, but as 
"KWA-ker," a corruption of the English word 
"Quaker." It is quite popular, along with 
another hot cereal made fon corn -- a dish J 


find barely edible and whose name I did not 
bother to learn. 


M, journey begins at Yaviza, the last one 
sees (until Colombia) of the Pan-American 
Highway, which stretches from Alaska to 
Panama City. Here it becomes a gravel track 
until it reaches Yaviza and ends. The Pan- 
American Highway starts up again in Colombia, 
continuing on its 18,000-mile journey to 
southern Argentina. Begun in 1925 as part of a 
United States project to link the Americas, it 
bogged down in the late 1970s defeated by 
budget cuts and the Darien jungle. 

Yaviza marks the beginning of a series of 
Choco Indian villages. More remote is the 
Cuna region. The Cunas have a culture distinct 
from the Chocos and maintain a degree of 
political independence from the government in 
Panama City. One often sees groups of Cunas 
in native clothing wandering about the capital 
and mingling freely with their urban 
countrymen. 

Yaviza is on the Chucunaque, a river flowing 
into the Darien from far to the north. Like all 
rivers in the Darien late in the dry season, it is 
extremely low. I barely need the dugout canoe 
to ferry me to the other side. But with banks 12 


meters high (40 feet) and a width of 60m 
(200ft), surely this river could turn into a 
monstrous torrent when the rains come. Of all 
the dozens of creeks, streams and rivers I will 
cross, only two require a canoe. To cross the 
Darien during the wet season must surely be a 
nightmare, since every one of these rivers would 
be bursting its banks. By comparison, my 
adventure would seem a lark. On the other 
hand, my good fortune is the Indians’ trial, for 
they have difficulty navigating their loaded 
canoes in the barely flowing waters. 

Because much of the land is cleared between 
Panama City and Yaviza, any feeling of being in 
the jungle starts only at the Chucunaque. I 
alight upon its far bank and inquire the way to 
the Choco village of Pinogana. The directions I 
receive are short and correct, about the only 
time in the Darien this is true. This is not to 
denigrate the advice given by the Indians; 
indeed, it proves indispensable later on. They 
simply are not used to giving directions to the 
occasional foreigner who wanders into their 
world. I do not believe the Indians ever lose 
their way among the maze of jungle trails. The 
same cannot be said of me. 

The trail to Pinogana winds through a thick 
stretch of jungle. On either side, dense 
vegetation stretches far above to create an 
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THE Tuira 
River near 
Unién 
Chocé. 


CROSSING 
the Cacarica 
River. 


immense canopy. Chattering spider monkeys 
compete for my attention with countless birds. 
It is cooler than I had expected. Yet, I am 
constantly bothered by sweat. It burns my eyes 
and soaks my clothing. I am forever tempted to 
remove my shirt and am prevented only by the 
knowledge of the huge variety of biting and 
stinging insects that make the Darien their 
home. Many times, a close inspection of my 
clothing turns up little communities of ticks 
looking to me for a quick meal. I should, of 
course, add that I never see an Indian in long 
pants or shirt sleeves, to say nothing of boots. 
One hour into the forest, I come upon a black 
man sitting in the trail, resting on a shabby 
bedroll. He wears tattered shirt and pants, and 
his shoes have no laces. A plastic water jug lies 
beside him. He sits staring off into space and 
does not notice me until I am but a few feet 
away. Clearly, my arrival startles him, but 
before I can ask him what on earth he is doing 
here, he rises to greet me. From his pocket he 
pulls a wad of documents and waves them in my 
face, rambling loudly about how the USS. 
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government forced him to flee the country after 
stealing his veteran’s pension. He said his car 
broke down in Belize; that he was forced to 
hitchhike to Panama. As he speaks, his eyes 
widen, his voice rises and cracks, and he 
becomes extremely agitated. I realize then that 
he is quite mad. "Which way are you going?" I 
ask in an effort to calm him. He is on his way 
to Colombia, he says. He has heard there is 
work there, and he has relatives. He seems to 
believe Colombia is a mere three days away, 
and I don’t have the heart to say otherwise. It is 
clear from his English that he is an America. 
How he came to be here, I can’t even guess. 

As delicately as possible, I extricate myself 
from his presence, and leaving him in God’s 
hands, I hurry along the trail. At any moment, I 
expect a dagger thrust in my back and glance 
often over my shoulder, lest he be advancing 
upon me. I never see him again, but often 
wonder about his fate. 

Two hours later, I come to Pinogana. This 
river, on the banks of the Tuira, flows almost 
from the Colombian border. A vast system of 
tributaries, it is the highway that connects the 
major villages of the Darien. None of the 
Indians take any notice of me, except a little boy 
who warily eyes my pants and jungle boots. He 
asks if I am a guerilla and is disappointed when 
I say no. 

While I rest, his father comes over and sells 
me a bottle of Coca-Cola. I encounter this 
beverage all through rural Central America, 
from up in western Honduras down the 
Mosquito Coast. It is the rare village, indeed, 
where it cannot be found. I come to expect a 
bottle of Coke at every village. I am seldom 
disappointed. 


| the village by the largest trail, I am 
soon hopelessly lost in a banana plantation. It 
may appear ridiculous to the uninitiated that 
one can become lost so quickly, but the difficul- 
ty of finding one’s way about the Darien is 
caused by the crazy quilt of paths going to and 
between every village. It produces a state of 
disorientation. Only after I reach Colombia do 
I realize that there is one trail, more or less, 
that goes all the way from Pinogana to Los 
Katios in Colombia. The problem is to 
distinguish this trail from all the others. 

I hope to reach the village of Uni6n Choco 
the first day, but my little excursion in the 
banana plantation costs me three hours, and the 
sun is setting. I make camp next to the Tuira. 
From a small group of huts on stilts directly 
across the river, a swarm of Choco children 
wave to me. Soon a few of them come over to 
my camp and giggle as I make supper. Curious 
as children everywhere, they inspect my gear 
and sample my food, then scurry off as darkness 
falls. 


No sooner do I crawl into my hammock than 
a group of adults approaches. They demand 
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that I move my camp across the river, saying 
that if I do not, I will be accosted by robbers, 
murderers and other such scoundrels. Tired 
and short-tempered from the day’s exertion, I 
explain that, come what may, I have no inten- 
tion whatsoever of moving. We argue back and 
forth for a good while. Finally, they leave in a 
huff, and I settle into my hammock. Now, wide 
awake and concerned with the horrible fate that 
might await me, I wonder if it would not have 
been better to move. But I am simply too 
exhausted to remain alert for long. Sleep 
comes. Certainly, I am easy prey for a noctur- 
nal thug; yet, as far as I know, at no time in the 
Darien am I to be in danger from man or beast. 

I start off the next morning in high spirits 
after breakfast with some Chocos who wander 
by. The scenery on the way to Unién Choco is 
disappointing -- only a series of banana 
plantations that offer little shade. I surprise 
myself by not becoming lost in the confusion of 
trails. 

Unién Choco is really two villages, Union 
Choco and Yape, another village directly across 
the Yape River, which flows into the Tuira. 


Balsal? 
No one goes 
to Balsal. 


The Yape is inhabited almost exclusively by 
blacks who seem to have little but commerce in 
common with their lighter skinned fellows in 
Unién Choco. I found the people of Unién 
friendly -- all, that is, except the government 
customs worker. This wretch has little to do but 
rummage through the luggage of all passing 
travelers, a task into which he throws himself 
with a singleminded thoroughness that would 
make our own customs officials weep with envy. 
Everything I own, he dismantles and fingers and 
inspects. But in the end, he limits himself to 
seizing some chewing gum and toilet paper. 

It is late afternoon. I decide to remain in 
Unién, A young Choco couple offers me a 
room in their shack, which I share with several 
chickens and a dog. 

The Chocos try hard to understand why an 
American would venture into their lands. My 
answer -- adventure, fascination, wanderlust -- 
they find inexplicable. Seldom do they leave 
their village. The have not even visited Panama 
City and possess only a vague awareness of the 
United States. It is clear that these Chocos feel 
no great curiosity about the world beyond. 

I stroll about the village, stopping occasionally 
to play with the hordes of children. Small, but 
well ordered, it is as clean as can be expected. 
The houses, perched on stilts, have walls of 
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wood or thatch and roofs of huge leaves. The 
usual domestic animals roam about freely. In 
Unién, as in all the Choco villages I am to see, 
a cement path cuts down the center, extending a 
little way along the river. These give each 
village a clean walkway so essential during the 
horrendous rains which arrive in mid-April and 
linger until December. I am told there is 
sometimes a break in the weather in July and 
August -- a “little summer" -- but I would not 
want to rely on it. 

On the way back to my room, the despised 
customs agent runs up, exclaiming that another 
white man has just arrived. I walk down to the 
river expecting to meet one of the many mis- 
sionaries that ply their trade in the rural regions 
of Latin America. Instead, I run into Mr. John 
Parker, a 55-year-old i living in 
South Africa. The poor fellow is soaking wet, 
having just taken an unplanned dip in the Tuira 
during a canoe crossing. Upon recovering his 
baggage, he is escorted to the customs house to 
suffer an inspection. Soon thereafter, a friendly 
family gives him a floor to sleep on, and I join 
him for dinner, To my utter astonishment, he 
pulls from his luggage an assortment of kippers, 
tinned sardines and Earl Grey tea. "Mustn’t be 
savages, even in the jungle," he says. 

Over dinner, John explains that he moved to 
South Africa as a young man, raised a family 
and made his fortune. Now he intends to see 
the world. He is especially keen on walking and 
has already backpacked through Spain, Peru 
and South Africa. John plans to hike the 
Darien also, so we decide to join forces. He is 
20 years older than I and carries a pack twice as 
heavy; yet I confess, I have difficulty keeping 
pace with him. The only time I heard him 
complain, he was referring to the customs 
agent. His comments concerning that individual 
are unprintable. 

Crossing into Yape quite early in the 
morning, friendly blacks rush up and present us 
with a pitiful dog. The beast has a vicious 
machete cut on its neck. Dark blood flows from 
the gash; tendons dangle. I attempt to suture 
the wound, relying upon four years experience 
as an Air Force medic, yet I lack proper 
materials and can find nothing to penetrate the 
animal’s thick hide. I wash and disinfect the 
cut, but already the head lolls; the eyes glaze. 
What would happen if an Indian were to receive 
such an injury? I didn’t want to think about it. 


W. head on toward Capeti, keeping the 

Tiura in sight. The heat is fierce, and the low 
jungle canopy affords little relief. The village 
proves to be the usual Choco affair, and we pass 
through at a gallop. Boca de Cupe is our 
destination. It is called the "last outpost of 
civilization" until Colombia, but I find it less 
tidy, less civil and less hospitable than other 
Choco villages. It is here you come for a 
Panamanian exit permit, and it was a particular- 


ly vicious looking government brute who 
presided. 

Every account I'd read or heard of Boca never 
failed to mention a certain Maria who offers her 
"dumplings" and a bed to travelers. When we 
track her down, however, she is senile and 
arthritic. Maria and a young woman sharing 
her miserable two-story shack seem friendly 
enough and agree to prepare supper. The 
young woman is tall and surprisingly attractive, 
and when arm-in-arm she takes me on a stroll 
through the village to purchase food, her favor 
towards me provokes mean stares from the 
men. Still, I have not been close to a woman for 
some time, so her attentions are much appre- 
ciated. 


I return to Maria’s house to find John 
cradling two bottles of cold beer. It is getting 
dark. As we drink, clouds of vampire bats 
wheel out of their hiding places and dart about 
the town. I have encountered these blood- 
thirsty mammals throughout Central America 
but never in the dense squadrons that inhabit 
the Darien. John and I have protection against 
these devils, but I never see the Indians take the 
slightest precaution. Villagers possess neither 
screens nor mosquito nets, and I often see a 
woeful inhabitant with a bandaged foot or hand. 
It is estimated that one bat in 200 carries the 
rabies virus. 

After a barely adequate dinner, we ascend the 
treacherous stairwell to our room. From here, 
we can see the waters of the Cupe as they dump 
into the Tuira. In every direction stretches the 
deep green expanse of jungle, broken only by 
the many rivers that twist through it. We watch 
a pack of howler monkeys frolicking in the trees 
across the river. Their eerie calls echo through 
the village as we drift off to sleep. 


Morning finds us preparing our coffee and 
ready to leave. The young woman accosts us, 
demanding more money. We have already paid 
what was agreed, a figure we consider exorbi- 
tant. Maria hobbles over. She is yelling incom- 
prehensibly. We stomp off, leaving bad feelings 
all around. Except for the beer, we find Boca 
not at all hospitable, and I advise any travelers 
not to loiter. 

On our way out of town, we encounter a 
group of louts. I ask one if he knows the way to 
Balsal. 

"Balsal? It is impossible to walk to Balsal. 
There is no trail," says he. "Besides, no one 
goes to Balsal. You must take a boat to 
Pucuro." 

"We don’t want to float through the Darien. 
We want to walk." 

"Impossible," he repeats. 

While we speak, other Indians gather round 
us. It turns out each has a canoe; each is willing 
to take us to Pucuro for "very cheap." It is 
useless to explain that we have traveled 
thousands of kilometers to hike through their 
jungle. 


Tired, we leave. One of the Indians yells, 
"You'll be back." His laughter follows us out of 
town. 

Two hours through shaded jungle brings us to 
Bajo Lepe. Fearful, the few inhabitants flee, 
leaving us alone in the village. But before long, 
the townspeople return, ready to sell us dusty 
old bottles of Coke. The Rio Cupe runs deep 
here. A local ferries us across without charge, 
possibly happy to be rid of us. 

We strike out for Balsal, but the map I was so 
happy to buy in Panama City is woefully inac- 
curate. Villages are not where they should be 
or are misnamed or nonexistent. This causes 
great confusion all along the way. I corrected 
this accursed map as I went along, and the 
reader will be overjoyed to learn that I have 
entrusted the now accurate version to the Club 
in Lima. Still, because of that wretched map, 
we become lost somewhere near the Paca 
River, another tributary of the Tuira. Two 
locals wander by as we prepare lunch. They 
offer to show us the way to Balsal. It is only a 
few minutes away, they say, so John elects to go 


with them while I loaf. After an hour, he has aytHorat 


not returned. I grow concerned. 
Ghastly visions of armed robbery, mayhem 
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THE CITIZENS 
of Balsal 
with author. 


and murder force themselves into my mind. I 
resolve to find him, no matter the cost. Con- 
cealing our luggage, I unsheath my machete and 
plunge off in the direction he disappeared. 
Splashing into the river, I follow its course. 
There is no trace of him and no response to my 
constant calls. It is another half hour before 
rounding a bend in the river, I find him 
scrutinizing his compass. He went astray 
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returning from the trail to Balsal. His eyes 
widen when he sees me, for I must look like a 
madman -- soaking wet, shirtless and with 
machete raised high. John came awfully close 
to spending a cold, hungry night alone in the 
jungle without gear or my company. 

We decide to camp, certain we will reach 
Balsal the next day. Indeed, a forced march the 
next morning places us within what we believe 
to be an easy hike to the village, until our horrid 
map confusingly shows two locations for Balsal. 
We walk toward the more logical choice. Alas, 
we are not just a little wrong; we are a lot 
wrong, and when we arrive, there is nothing to 
greet us but the beguiling green of the forest. It 
is maddening that we are yet again "misplaced." 
We chop around in that loathsome jungle for 


hours. Each blow of the machete dislodges 
cities of insects. Sweating profusely, we push 
on. In the intense heat and difficult terrain, we 
become miserably lost. Gnats fly about our 
faces. Far above, families of white-faced 
monkeys look down disdainfully upon our 
predicament. A lifetime of romanticism about 
jungle adventure goes out the window in those 
few hours. 

Struggling back to the Paca River -- our only 
landmark -- we make the mistake of camping in 
the river bed. It is the dry season, but that night 
it rains ferociously. While we slumber, the river 
creeps almost into our camp. Later, we learn 
that after a rain the rivers in the Darien some- 
times rise more than three meters. Had this 
happened, it would have swept away our gear, 
leaving us not just lost but stranded as well. 
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What to do? Getting back to Bajo Lepe 
seems the only choice. From there, we can ask 
the way to Balsal. It is most fortuitous that at 
that moment a lone Choco hunter wanders by. 
Barefoot, wearing only shorts and a ragged 
shirt, his surprise matches our relief. We ask 
directions to Balsal. 

"Oh, you are far away from even the trail to 
Balsal," he explains, shaking his head. 

"Could you take us to it?" I ask. 

"I can’t. I must return to my village." 


At that moment, John steps up, waving a 
US$20 bill. "I give you this now, and its brother 
when we reach the trail to Balsal," he says. 

"Can we leave now?" the Choco says, 
clutching the twenty in his hand. 

Holding our gear on our heads, we set out 
immediately. We enter the Paca River. The 
water is above our waists but seldom 
reaches our shoulders. Our boots come close to 
being sucked off by the soft bottom. It is slow 
going, and we pass the time in conversation. 
The Choco is only 22-years-old; yet, he has 
already fathered three children. He tells us 
most of the time he spends hunting, but he will 
sometimes take a load of bananas upriver in his 
father’s canoe to sell at Yaviza. He has never 
been to the capital. 

A little more than an hour of slogging through 
the water brings us to some immense rocks 
jutting into the river. Our Choco sprints up the 
12-meter (40-foot) bank. We clamber after 
him. He points out the trail. It is the one taken 
by some jeeps a few years ago, he says. We 
heard of this expedition and its travails while 
coercing vehicles to cross the Darien wilder- 
ness. This misguided scheme had sought to 
conquer this wild land with modern equipment. 
Far better it is to meet the jungle on its own 
terms; meet the savage beauty of nature face to 
face. Simply put, this means walking. 

Our Choco heads off, not forgetting the other 
US$20. The trail is faint but distinct, and six 
hours later, with only a little chopping around, 
we have reached the long sought Balsal. 


Very few travelers visit here. It is on the 
Tiura, but quite a distance away from the 
tribuatry that leads to Pucuro, the first Cuna 
village. We are welcomed heartily, given the 
"town square" to sling our hammocks and have 
the run of the village. Gifts of unfamiliar 
bananas are brought, and we sit until late in the 
evening eating and chatting with the elders. 
One has recently returned from a_ hunting 
expedition. The skin of an unlucky jaguar 
stretches between two stakes. 

We enjoy sweet repose, with barely a flutter 
by the vampire bats. On the morn, the chief 
invites us to breakfast. His house is very un- 
Choco-like, resting on the ground; having both 
solid walls and a tin roof. The interior is 
positively delightful -- bright windows, red 
tablecloth and, of all things, wallpaper on the 
cabinets. It reminds me of my grandmother’s 


Oklahoma home. Children scamper about, and 
some of the younger girls wear white frilled 
dresses. The older girls are shirtless, and it is a 
trifle difficult to ignore the onset of puberty. 
One especially precocious 14-year-old insists on 
having her picture taken with my arm around 
her. The chief looks on with laughter. 

Stomachs full and of pleasant disposition, 
John and IJ start out for Pucuro. After winding 
around some old plantations, the trail clears. 
We arrive in record time. Cuna culture is 
markedly different. Houses are long and 
without stilts; the clothing is far more coloful, 
usually a wrap-around skirt worn by both men 
and women that reaches almost to the ground; 
hair is worn longer, and nose rings are common. 
The Cuna are polite. They have grown used to 
foreigners. After being the center of attention 
in Balsal, we find this a bit disconcerting. 


From Pucuro to the end of our journey, John 
and I scarcely see another plantation. The 
jungle now imposes itself upon us with a savage 
beauty. All manner of jungle flora wind, twist 
and stretch everywhere, dulling our sense of 
direction and reducing the trail to a series of 
long, green tunnels. Often we have to crawl 
along the jungle floor, pushing our packs before 
us and, in the process, picking up hordes of 
hungry ticks. 

We follow the Rio Topalisa for two hours 
before we make camp. An early start the next 
morning gets us to Paya by mid-afternoon. 
Here we have been warned to expect a contin- 
gent of Panamanian soldiers who stop all 
travelers. They are here but happen to be 
engaged in a soccer match. We wander about 
procuring bananas and chatting with the locals. 
The Cuna women take an especially keen 
interest in my small camp stove and exchange 
approving glances among themselves as I cook 
dinner. John and I finish eating as a fatigue- 
clad soldier swaggers up wearing boots exactly 
like ours. 

"You both must come with me to the soldiers’ 
camp," he commands. 


"But we are enjoying Paya and would like to 
camp in the village," I say. It is true. Paya lies 
on a forest-shrouded river in a stunningly 
attractive setting. 

"That is prohibited to foreigners." 

"Can’t we just stay in the jungle then?" 

"That also is prohibited." 


The arrogance of these soldiers makes it 
unpleasant to be with them. They are more or 
less unwilling conscripts from urban Panama. 
At 33, I am at least ten years older than most of 
them. They billet some distance from Paya, 
probably a good idea. At any sate, the villagers 
have as little to do with them as possible. 

Once in their camp, they inspect our bags and 
documents in an insulting manner; only with 
supreme effort do John and I hold our tempers. 


After this indignity, they inexplicably offer to let 
us sleep in their barracks. I politely decline, 
having no wish to sleep next to these ruffians. 
To their amazement, I select a nearby jungle 
thicket to make camp; John chooses a small 
rain cover next to their quarters. A mistake! 
He is kept up half the night by their raucous 
shouts over the gambling table and carousing. 
As the lights blink out one by one, I amuse 
myself counting vampire bats that dart in and 
out of the barracks. 


Awake early, we head for the village at a good 
trot. We cross the Paya River. Now begins the 
most physically demanding part of the journey 
-- crossing the immense watershed that 
separates Panama and Colombia. From Paya 
to the Tule River in Colombia, there is no 
water. We must carry a day’s supply. Aside 
from what we use for cooking, we consume 
about three gallons a day. Almost all, it seems, 
turns into streams of sweat that drip down our 
faces. Our clothing and hair are caked with salt, 
which mixes with dirt to form a crust that’s 
impossible to wash out of our clothes. 

The trail now weaves through the most luxur- 
iant foliage we have seen. The sun penetrates 
in little beams of light. We wander through a 
perpetual twilight, skirting fallen trees, taking 
poem pleasure in the jungle, only reduced by the 
egions of ticks that lurk behind every leaf. 


A hard five-hour climb in punishing heat and 
we reach the watershed. Another hour along 
the twisting ridge and we find what we are 
looking for -- a crude stone marking the border. 
The size of a large suitcase, it is, undoubtedly, 
very heavy. How the devil it ever got here I can 
scarcely imagine. Once a “tree of letters" (palo 
de las letras) grew here upon which all passing 
travelers carved their names. It has long since 
died. 

There is no place to camp. We take the 
required photos, then stagger on, giddy with 
exhaustion. It is a great relief when we reach 
the Tule River. We consumed nearly 15 liters 
during the day’s exertions and are almost out of 
water. John has saved some dehydrated food 
for just such an occasion. We dine in great 
style. This night brings us the sleep of the dead. 

The Tule is confusing, and we cross it several 
times as it winds its way into Colombia. In 
parts, it forms little pools that cascade down 
huge rock staircases reminiscent of my native 
Oregon. Not very deep, it looks like one could 
walk down it for miles. And because it 
meanders all over the place, we are almost 
forced to do so. We think ourselves fortunate 
in being lost for a mere two hours on this, our 
firs. day in Colombia. 

Leaving the beguiling Tule, the trail clears. I 
had heard that this route into Panama is the 
smugglers’ highway, a notion that seems more 
than a little ridiculous. We have seen no one 
since Paya. The occasionally muddy trail shows 
no signs of traffic, save those of a German 


I amused 
myself 
counting 
vampire 


bats. 
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fellow who boated all the way from Yaviza. In 
Paya, the Cunas told us he had disembarked a 
day earlier. We never meet him, but his 
bootprints become a familiar sight. 

Much later, we learn that the Darien is a 
favorite hiding place for cocaine factories. Had 
John and I gotten seriously lost and stumbled 
upon one, the outcome might have been nasty, 
even fatal. 

Near the end of the day, we come upon a 
forlorn looking band of Colombians. Two 
women among them are cradling babies. Five 
men are a bit better than raggedly dressed; the 
women are decked out in fashionable clothes 
and incongruous plastic shoes. Make-up, 
applied recently, is eroding, forming little moist 
drops. I see almost no luggage. We exchange 
perfunctory greetings, neither side exhibiting 
much outward curiosity. After inquiring the 
direction to Paya, they scuttle off. I didn’t tell 
them of the boorish soldiery that awaited them 
in Paya, if, indeed, that was where they were 
headed. 

John and I have been walking ten days, 
stopping only to sleep. We are weary of the 
trail, and John’s thoughts turn more and more 
to his home and family in South Africa. 

It is quite a surprise when we come upon a 
wooden sign marking the boundary of Los 
Katios National Park -- the end of the trail. 
Immediately ahead is the Cacarica River, the 
clearest running water I have seen in months. 
Wide but shallow, it flows rapidly over a bed of 
small rocks. We indulge ourselves in a most 


That night, we are kept 
awake by two miserable 
dogs and the tick population. 


refreshing bath. Across the river, the jungle 
thins. The trail beyond is wide enough for a 


car. 

The next day, after walking an hour, we come 
to the park ranger station. The rangers are 
friendly. They agree to take us down river to 
Bijao. Here we can get a boat to Puente 
América. Four of us pile into a motorized 
dugout. The river is shallow, and our pilot often 
jumps out to push us through. It looks as if it 
might be possible to walk down river to Bijao if 
time allowed, but we enjoy our unaccustomed 
speed and are in no mood for any more walking 
today. 

Bijao is a wretched group of miserable huts 
inhabited solely by blacks. We must wait here 
until the government agent rouses himself from 
his torpor to inspect our documents. The adults 
we see are lounging about; no one at all is 
working. 

We strike a deal and start off with two natives. 
The Cacarica slows and deepens as it descends 
into the much larger Atrato River, but soon 
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after Bijao, it narrows considerably. Our pilot 
cuts the motor and guides us along using a long 
pole. Here, the jungle is fantastically dense, 
closing above us in a low ceiling over the river. 
Legions of birds bank and glide just out of 
reach, squawking ceaselessly. Scores of lazy 
turtles litter the banks. Our pilot spears one 
unusually slow specimen, and this poor bleeding 
creature near my feet somehow clings to life 
all the way to Puente América. 

We see occasional huts through the nearly 
impenetrable forest. All seem abandoned. 
Trees have fallen across the river, sometimes 
forcing us to duck beneath a tangle of branches. 
We pass quite close to a decrepit canoe 
captained by a shockingly young girl with a 
small child as her passenger. She does not 
respond to our greetings, showing neither 
interest nor fear. Deftly, she poles away, 
disappearing around a bend in the river. 


Vast marshes signal the beginning of the 
Atrato River. Our pilot restarts the motor, and 
we leave behind the quiet of the jungle. The 
waters seem without an edge, flowing over 
grasslands as far as we can see. We arrive in 
Puente América before sundown, 

The people here hope one day to see a bridge 
spanning the river to complete the Pan 
American Highway. I expect theirs is a forlorn 
hope. Neither the Panamanian nor Colombian 
governments show much interest in such a huge 
project. A road would forever alter the Darien 
jungle -- to say nothing of the Choco and Cuna 
cultures. Worse, it would, undoubtedly, plant 
the more loathsome aspects of Panamanian 
officialdom in that vast wilderness. 


By nightfall, we have laid in a stash of cold 
beer and rented two ridiculously small rooms at 
a shabby inn. It takes only a few minutes to 
explore this small town not much larger 
than a boat launch. We dangle our legs over 
the dock and drink the last of John’s tea. That 
night, we are kept awake by the fighting of two 
miserable dogs and the tick population that 
infests the mattresses. 

The next day, we speed across the Gulf of 
Uraba into Turbo aboard a motorboat. This is 
the first real town since leaving Panama City. 
Like all Latin American port cities, it smells of 
fish, sweat and urine; yet the roads are paved, 
and the hotel has hot water. 

We must stop by immigration. John had the 
foresight to acquire a visa in Panama City. I did 
not. This leads to furious wrangling with a 
suspicious government official, and several 
phone calls to Bogota. In the end, I do not have 
to return to Panama, but I am given a miserly 
three-day transit pass. Still, this is a definite 
blessing when compared to walking back 
through the Darien jungle. 

We lunch. John buys a plane ticket to the 
capital. In less than a week, he will be back 
with his family and friends. Three days later, I 
am at the border of Ecuador, headed for Peru. 


Darien Check List 


The reader may want to know what kind of equipment I used in the Darien Gap. 


@ First, I did not use -- a tent. It is not suitable for the 
jungle. Ventilation is poor and the floor punctures easily 
on the rough jungle ground. 


@ Porters: If you are in such poor physical condition 
that you need natives to haul your gear, you should not 
be in the jungle at all. 


@ If you have too much equipment to haul across the 
Gap, do not, on any account, for whatever reason, ship 
part of it ahead to Colombia. I made this enormous and 
costly mistake and would only recommend it to my most 
implacable enemies. 


@ Guides (except for the short hire of the Choco): 
There is little personal accomplishment in being led 
through the jungle. Sure, you might get lost without a 
guide, but so what? This just adds to the fun. Why else 
would you be there anyway? 


@ Boats deserve special mention. I concur with Dr. 
Johnson that being in a boat is like being in prison, with 
a chance of drowning. I walked the Darien after two 
near shipwrecks on the Mosquito Coast and a swamped 
canoe on the Platano River in Honduras. I truly detest 
boats, especially their smaller cousin, the canoe. 
Besides, what is the thrill of floating through the 
Darien? Boating is a passive activity that cannot 
compare with walking for high adventure. A con- 
siderable number of people have floated across the Gap; 
less than ten perhaps have walked. Don’t use boats. 


@Take a hammock with a well fitting mosquito net. 
Ensure that nothing can enter your hammock from the 
ground, keeping in mind that this is how vampire bats 
will get at you. I designed my own mosquito net using 
"no see-um" netting. A hammock is incredibly practical 
and best slung using six-meter (20-foot) segments of 
nylon webbing attached to two carabiners, all easily 
obtained from any climbing store. 


@Jungles can be oppressively hot, of course, but do not 
wear shorts unless you are immune to ticks and mosqui- 
tos. Long, light and loose cotton pants are best. Buy a 
pair with pleats; these look better and make for classy 
photos. Avoid military style jungle pants, for obvious 
reasons. 


@ Buy US Army jungle boots, not the cheap, glossy 
Korean copies. With pants tucked in and splashed to the 


knees with insect repellent, they provide excellent 
protection against beastly ticks and make for great 
photos. Every army in the world uses them in the 
jungle, and all those soldiers can’t be wrong. Be discreet 
about wearing them until you are in the jungle, as I have 
heard that Central American countries frown on them, 
although I once had a young lady stroll into my hotel in 
Nicaragua wearing a pair. I acquired mine from a 
Honduran Lieutenant. I could have also used a pair of 
light tennis shoes for the many river crossings. 


@Wear a broad brimmed felt hat; it looks dashing and 
offers protection from sun and insects. Who wants ticks 
wandering through his hair? For the same reason, wear 
a long-sleeved, loose cotton shirt. 


@ Carry at least three liters of water. A ten-liter 
collapsible water bottle, along with your canteens is 
extremely useful when you are not near a river. Jungle 
water tends to be heavily silted, warm and scarcely 
potable. Always purify it with liquid iodine. You can 
also use iodine to kill ticks. Once dead, they are easily 
plucked off. Finally, iodine is useful for disinfecting 
wounds. It is available everywhere. 


@ Bring a stove unless you want to be at the mercy of 
natives or, far worse, soldiers, for your food. I refuse to 
make a campfire, believing that enough damage to the 
rainforest has been done already. Besides, it is a great 
satisfaction to know you are hiking through the most 
profoundly beautiful landscape you are ever likely to see 
without leaving a single trace of your passing. 


@There are 1,001 uses for a good, long machete. Never, 
ever venture into the jungle without one. Practice first, 
or you may inflict a ghastly and embarrassing cut on 
your shin. Bring suture material, just in case. 


@ Do not wear contact lenses. You can’t use jungle 
water to clean them, however purified. And if you get 
any dirt behind them (easily done in the Darien), you 
will not be able to see. Wear glasses with a back 
strap unless you want them sliding down your nose all 
the time. 


@A final note: No one has any business being in the 
rural regions of Latin America without passable Spanish. 
It can save your life. Don’t leave home without it. 


@Good luck! 
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IL, 1534, having hacked his way across 
the continent in a series of historic 
expeditions, veteran Spanish explorer 
Cabeza de Vaca became the first to 
bog down in the frustrating terrain of 
the Brazilian Pantanal. The Pantanal is 
tricky country, indeed. 

The Pantanal is enormous -- 25 
million acres (10,118,000 hectars). The 
larger half in Matto Grosso, north of 
the Paraguay River, has only one public 
road, the Transpantaneiro Highway. 
Its poorly maintained timber bridges 
span 150 or so streams and call for 
considerable caution. 

The simplest and quickest entry to 
the territory is by small plane, which 
service the two or three thousand small 
airstrips of the estancias. But most 
estancias are private, and hired planes 
are expensive. 

This leaves journeying into the 
Pantanal by river which requires a good 
plan and careful outfitting. To camp 
on the silver sandbanks is fairly safe, 
but to depart from the main rivers and 
enter the myriad water channels is risky 
business. 

In the wet season (April-September), 


LEFT: Group of caiman basking in the sun in 
a swampy section of the Pantanal. 


the Pantanal becomes a labyrinth of 
waterways. The flows curl and twist, 
sometimes forming parallel streams 
moving in opposite directions. Dead 
trees dot areas of swamp, poking up 
ghostly shapes through the dense under 
growth and trailing swathes of creep- 
ers. Dry and treeless sandy plains, or 
bush savanna, alternate with wet areas; 
clumps of termitaries rise up starkly 
out of the flatlands. Along the banks of 
larger rivers grow thin belts of thick, 


medium-high rainforest, _ plentifully 
populated with monkeys, including 
spider monkeys and black gibbons. On 
low ridges separating swamp from 
swamp, rainforest grows abundantly in 
tangled profusion. Narrow stands of 
trees bring their own quite different 
ecosystems and bird populations to the 
marshes. During the dry season, wild- 
life of all kinds crowds incongrously 
together on dry, wooded bars and 
promontories. 


W. first flew to Pouso da Garca, a 
bush hotel located centrally in the 
north on the San Lourenco River that 
caters mainly to fishermen. From this 
congenial base, with its country music 
evenings at the bar, chalet dormitories 
and spacious dining room, we made 
daily forays on foot or by boat into the 
surrounding country. The lagoon in 
front of the hotel swarms with caiman. 
At night we watched as pairs of red 
eyes advanced on the offal that the 
fishermen discarded after gutting their 
catch. 

When you pass caiman on the river, 
they hunch transfixed on the bank, 
always facing the water, their baleful 
yellow eyes unblinking. When too 
close, a few quick movements of their 
sideways-pointed legs and they are in 
the water surveying you warily. Along 
the Transpantaneiro, jacere (caiman) 
huddle side by side on the bank near 
mean, small and muddy waterpools. It 
puzzled me that such inadequate 
lagoons could support so many carni- 
vores. 

But the entire Pantanal is astonish- 
ingly abundant in wildlife. Where 350 
species of fish are known, it is safe to 
assume that many more -- maybe the 
same number again -- go unrecorded. 
The sport fish species, for which the 
area is famed within Brazil (jau, 
pintado, dourado, piraiba, pirana), grow 
to tremendous size. I saw a jau of 75 


kilos (160 pounds) hauled out. Hunt- 
ers rely on the small migratory fish that 
swim up the Paraguay River between 
September and November. These 
smaller fish also feed the huge 
populations of acquatic birds and 
caiman. 

From Pouso da Garca, we explored 
on foot. The jungle becomes steamy in 
mid-afternoon. with temperatures 
reaching 100 F), but we felt no 
particular discomfort. We found a 
broad brim hat and calf length boots 
invaluable. At dawn and dusk, we took 
spectacular photographs. With choral 


Ta 


Culaba 


accompaniment, a swollen rose-red ball 
rises above misty swamps, and this 
shimmering orb sinks silently through 
the jungle at dusk. The Pantanal is 
allegedly free of poisonous mosquitos, 
and in any case, we had no real trouble 
with insects in September. Until, that 
is, a swarm of bees roosted beneath the 
ridge of my tent, buzzing around the 
vertical pole between the roof and the 
flyleaf. 

The river provides the best bird 
watching and, as the Pantanal supports 
approximately 600 bird species, it ranks 
as one of the world’s great avian 
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THE dread, man-hating, white-lipped peccary. 


habitats. In addition to the great 
variety we saw -- herons, storks, ibis, 
rails, spoonbills, egrets, eagles, vul- 


tures, kites, kingfishers, _ orioles, 
screamers, toucans (including the 
biggest -- the toco), parrots and 


flycatchers -- there is an enormous 
influx of ducks and geese during the 
summer. Twenty species are listed as 
endangered, but one of them, the 
hyacinth macaw, seems common a- 
round there, and their small querulous 
parties, beating noisily from tree to 
tree, became one of the curious sights 


The only disquieting 
part about the Pantanal 
is the dread, man-hating, 


white-lipped peccary. 
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we came to enjoy. 

In flat country, whether wet or dry, 
the view is limited by obtrusive vege- 
tation. Undoubtedly, flying in and out 
of camp, with the opportunity to circle 
over lagoons, pinpointing a pair of rare 
Patanal deer standing in water, sighting 
huge Victoria lilies, or sending families 
of capybaras scampering along dry 
spits, provides an unbeatable overview 
of the landscape and its inhabitants. 

The only disquieting part about 
walking in the Pantanal, particulary in 
Pouso da Garca, is the presence of the 
dread, man-hating,  white-lipped 
peccary. This ancient wild boar faci- 
nates me. It lives alongside but 
separate from the more orthodox com- 
mon peccary. What distinguishes it 
from any mammal I’ve encountered is 
its peculiar aversion to man. 
Apparently, the smell of humans is 
unbearable to these boars which roam 
in packs of up to a hundred. They will 
attack on one sniff, slashing human 
flesh with their tusks. A lead peccary, 
even though sometimes blind, mounts 
these attacks, and you have to shoot the 
leader as only killing him will put the 
pack in disarray. A man felled by a 
boar has little chance of survival. I 
wanted to find out more of this extra- 
ordinary beast, but knowledge about 
anything in the Pantanal is negligible. 

From Pouso da Garca, we returned 
to Cuiaba, one of the few gateways into 
the area. We then traveled by truck 
right down the Transpantaneiro to the 
resort at Santa Rosa on the Paraguay 
River. An unattractive and shoddy 


settlement, Santa Rosa is nonetheless 
well-equipped and well-sited. From 
here we made a memorable boat trip 
up the Itiquira, visiting a Bororo Indian 
reservation. 

The Itiquira River is a beauty, with 
green corridors of trees, bars of washed 
white sand and huge trees gracefully 
spreading their mighty skirts into the 
quiet bays and inlets. Here the 
riverside trees have pale stockings up 
to two meters, showing how far the 
water rises in the wet season. We saw 
many kingfishers, and on one sandbar a 
nesting colony of black skimmers, their 
eggs resting in scrapes in the sand and 
looking frightfully vulnerable. Bujio 
monkeys rattled through the trees, and 
the footprints of a jaguar family paced 
out the sandbar where they had prowl- 
ed at first light. 

You can also travel around like the 
small number of Pantanal cowboys 
do -- on horse, naturally. We went on 
horseback from Pousada das Araras, 
off the Transpantaneiro through 
savanna country richly populated with 
birds, especially the imposing, man- 
sized maribou storks. Pantanal horses 
are small, lean and manageable, and 
riding is an excellent way of seeing this 
country, but the many detours and 
circuitous routes makes a_ guide 
essential. 


The Pantanal, while unique, re- 
minded me of the Bangweulu in 
Zambia and the Chaco in Paraguay. 
Over most of the Pantanal the impact 
of man is minimal. In the scrub, only 
grazing cattle have made any changes, 
reducing the level of ground vegetation. 
Few habitable places are so little 
occupied. Few tourists seek out the 
Pantanal. There are no more than a 
hundred people in the few bush lodges 
and hotels at any one time. 

The Pantanal is not set up for 
visitors. What Indian communities 
remain are rapidly dwindling. Animals 
and birds are heavily poached in parts; 
otherwise nothing intrudes upon the 
primeval calm. Many of the area’s 
wildlife are the biggest of their species 
-- the biggest otter, the biggest snake 
(we saw one anaconda over six meters 
(20ft]) and the largest capybara. 
Furthermore, you can view wildlife up 
close, and many species are fearless 
near humans -- keep in mind the 
misanthropic peccary, The Pantanal is 
an adventure that will repay the 
adventurous. ay 


Fish of the Pantanal 


Barbado 

Adult Size/Weight: 
20-30 inches 

Up to 17 Ibs. 


Dourado 

Adult Size/Weight: 
20-40 inches 

Up to 65 Ibs. 


Adult Size/Weight: 
30-65 inches 
Up to 200 Ibs. 


Courtesy of VARIG Brazilian Airlines 


Pacu 

Adult Size/Weight: 
20 inches 

Up to 45 Ibs. 


Piraputanga 
Adult Size/Weight: 
6-15 inches 

Up to 3 Ibs. 


Pintado 
Adult Size/Weight: 
30-115 inches 

Up to 200 Ibs. 


Surubim 
Adult Size/Weight: 
30-60 inches 

Up to 75 Ibs. 


Piracanjuba 
Adult Size/Weight: 
20 inches 

Up to 13 Ibs. 
Piraiba 

Adult Size/Weight: 
23-80 inches 

Up to 400 Ibs. 
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Lost City 


Sacred Mountain 


| (eee has it that the lost city of Paititi lies 
somewhere in the nearly impenetrable selva alta, or high 
jungle, beyond the mountains northeast of the ancient 
Incan capital of Cuzco. Paititi is believed to have been 
the last Incan refuge. It was here, safe from the Spanish 
conquistadors, that the Incas brought their sacred 
artifacts, and in this oasis, sought to preserve their 
culture, amidst the rigors of this inhospitable area so 
different from their beloved highlands. 

There are but a few believers scattered throughout the 
Americas and Europe, who are certain that Paititi is 
real. They come from all walks of life, and include an 
Arequipa médico and a Silesian priest with access to 
helicopters and friends in high places, campesinos, 
peasants of the bleak eastern Andes who live out their 
lives in view of the mists which rise over the jungles to 
the east, young anthropologists and hunters from the city 
of Cuzco, French adventurers, a British photojournalist 
and explorers from the US who, lured to Peru by stories 
of lost cities, ancient ruins, Machu Picchu and the Incas, 
stumble upon a reference to Paititi and get hooked. All 
have some traits in common. They view each other with 
suspicion and as rivals. Singleminded and obsessed with 
their quest, they are often eccentric. To a man, they 
come to believe that a certain remote tropical mountain, 
known as Apu Catinti, holds the key to Paititi. 

As a member of this compulsive tribe, I have traveled 
to Peru repeatedly to scale Apu Catinti, reach its summit 
and find the key. This, then, is a story of Patiti, of Apu 
Catinti, and of a quest... 


The Legend 


In 1532, Francisco Pizarro’s conquistadors marched 
into the highlands of Peru. With considerable daring, 
luck and subterfuge, they captured the Inca Atahualpa. 
To ransom their king, Atahualpa’s retainers fanned out 
across the kingdom, returning with gold to buy his 


The author, Gregory Deyermenjian, is planning an 
expedition to seek Paititi at "Toporake," a_ virtually 
unexplored adjacent plateau where large ruinas are 
reported. 
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By Gregory Deyermenjian 


freedom. But a trecherous Pizarro executed Atahualpa, 
and marched on the sacred city of Cuzco. There he set a 
handpicked ruler, the puppet Manco Inca, on the 
throne. 

In 1536, Manco Inca revolted. After losing a battle to 
wrest control of Cuzco from the hated Spanish, he 
retreated with his followers far into the isolated forests 
to the northwest. Here in the jungle he founded 
Vilcabamba, a refuge. From here, he and his followers 
waged guerilla war against the European invaders. 

In 1572 Spanish forces, determined to put an end to the 
"Inca problem" once and for all, descended upon Vilca- 
bamba, captured its king, the Inca Tupac Amaru, and 
dragged him off to Cuzco to be executed. The remnants 
of Incan nobility, defeated and humbled, dispersed and 
with them died the last spark of the Incan Empire. 

The Spaniards combed through the rubble of Vilca- 
bamba in hopes of finding the vast treasure of the Incas. 
They found nothing. What had happened to the sacred 
treasure, the precious medallions and shields being 
brought to ransom Atahualpa when news of his execu- 
tion arrived? Where had Incan priests stashed the 
treasure, once their king was dead? A legend grew up. 
The conquistadors, the native population and the 
descendants of both came to believe in Paititi, a city 
deep in the jungles to the east. Here, so went the 
legend, the priests had carried untold riches of silver and 
gold. The treasure has never been found. 

For more than 400 years, Paititi has lured a succession 
of treasure seekers. For some, the very name “Paititi" is 
fraught with significance. In Quechua, the language of 
the Incas, the name would be "Pay Kikin." Literally, this 
means "the same as the other" and has been taken to be a 
reference to Paititi’s position as a capital city in the 
lowlands -- a counterpart to Cuzco, clearly the capital 
city of the highlands. Alternatively, it might be reference 
to Vilcabamba, the other refuge city in the forest. In 
either case, expeditions to find Paititi penetrated the vast 
expanse of selva northeast of Cuzco, cutting through the 
matted, wet vegetation that clings to the steep flanks of 
the Andes, down into the seemingly endless Amazon 
Basin. To no avail. To find Paititi, one needs something 
more. To find Paititi one must make friends with just 
the right Indians in the area, divine the meaning of. 
subtle clues and be very lucky, to boot. 


The Quest Begins 


My own story is not that unusual, After hiking to 
Machu Picchu, my interest turned to Vilcabamba. In 
1981, I trekked to this vast, unexcavated site in the 
jungle. This led me on. Somehow I realized that my 
next step must be to search for that other hidden city, 
Paititi. 

The next three years I Spent preparing. In 1984, I 
returned to Cuzco, joined forces with Mike Mirecki, a 
British photojournalist, and began my search in earnest, 
Led by a deerhunter who had guided a French expedi- 
tion the year before, we crossed the frigid Cordillera 
Paucartambo and ventured down into the selva alta 
making our way through steep, forest covered hills, 
through deep gorges and across swift rivers. 

Here I made friends with Machiguenga Indians and 
with the remarkable "Goyo," a half blanco, or Peruvian- 
Spanish, and half Quechua. Goyo lived among the 
Machiguenga in the area they call Mameria. 

en I returned the year after, I saw the double 
peaked Apu Catinti for the first time, and I became 
aware of the significance of its name. "Apu” is Quechua 
for "Lord," and "Inti" means "Sun." I learned how, in 
legend, Apu Catinti was sacred to the sun-worshipping 
Incas, and that a road of stone once ran along now 
impassable ridges all the way up to its summit. 

In two short forays into the area, I crawled through a 
dense thicket of vegetation, a sweaty feast for large 
biting insects. But it was well worth all the discomfort -- 
I discovered in this cloud forest hills honeycombed with 
the remains of Incan habitation, I scrambled over stone 
walls, agricultural terraces, encountering coca bushes 
gone wild, innumerable pottery shards and small metal 


A jungle ruins 
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objects. All this had Jain undisturbed for centuries, just 
below the all-enveloping blanket of vegetation. 

I also found that such remains stretch further into the 
eastern jungles than had previously been thought, and 
that the artifacts were all of late, or "Imperial Inca" style, 
The ruins of buildings were roughly constructed, as if 
thrown together in a hurry. It was clear to me that I was 
in an area that had been built after the conquest, much 
as had been Vilcabamba. Further, that these might be 
outlying centers of agricultural and pottery production 
that served some larger, unfound metropolis. 

And there, in the distance, soared Apu Catinti, the 
highest peak in the area, overlooking it all. A few 
adventurers had attempted to reach and reconnoiter this 
mountain by helicopter. All had been thwarted by sud- 
den, unpredictable winds and blinding clouds, But even 
with clear skies, an aerial view of the selva reveals 
nothing but a sea of vegetation. Only on foot can one 
learn anything, 

I knew that I would have to return to climb Apu 
Catinti if I was to find what was there. 


Over the Cordillera 


A year later, I returned to Cuzco. I hurried over to 
"Radio Tawantinsuyo, i 


Going with me this time was David Childress, an 
American publisher and author, and César and Renato, 
Peruvians who had been with me the year before. Both 
were lightly built but had the physical endurance that 
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comes from playing soccer at 3,450 meters (11,300 feet). 

Before long, we found ourselves at the hut of Don 
Tomas, far above the Rio Paucartambo. This silver 
haired Spanish gentleman lived here with his Quechua 
wife, a day’s ride by horseback from the nearest town. 
Though nearly 70, he was in good health, wiry and 
tough. He agreed, as he had the year before, to provide 
us with horses, and to lead us over the mountains. He 
would not negotiate a fee. "Men of honor do not need 
to discuss business. They do what is fair." he warned, 
not so subtley. I handed over the first payment, and we 
shook hands. 

Don Tomas had two sons, Gabino, a powerfully built 
25-year-old who looked like a middleweight boxer of the 
1930s. He had come with César and I on our previous 
journey into the selva, and regardless of our 


predicament, I never saw him betray the slightest sign of 


discomfort. The other son was none other than Goyo, 
who had adopted the ways of the Machiguenga. 


Don Tomas was worried about Goyo. Every year, 
Goyo came down from his jungle abode to visit his 
father. But this year, he had not come. This was 
another reason for Don Tomas to come with us. He 
wanted to assure himself that Goyo was well. 

We were up and out the next morning before the sun 
peeked over the surrounding mountains to thaw the 
biting frost. Don Tomas, crowned with an antiquated 
pith helmet, rode lead, looking quite rakish in a 
venerable sport coat, his long scarf flying in the wind. A 
hoary beard set off his high cheekbones and deeply 
weathered skin. The rest of us followed with Gambino, 
a man who spent his life around horses yet never rode. 
We listened to his cryptic whistles and grunts as he ran 
behind on foot, urging the pack horses on. 

Nights, we shivered. By day, we rode higher and 
higher up mountain ridges, treading over the slate slabs 
of an ancient Incan road appearing and disappearing 
beneath our feet. Here and there we passed the ruins of 
tambos, where once chasqis, the Incan imperial 
messsengers, rested during their long distance runs over 
the mountains. 

At 3,780m (12,400ft), we came to "Paititi Keahuarina" 
("From Where Paititi Can Be Seen"). Again, we saw 
the petroglyph with bas-relief carvings of faces, llamas, 
human figures and geometric designs. Here, the year 
before, dense clouds far to the northeast parted 
momentarily to reveal the distant peak of Apu Catinti. 
But today, a grey sky obscured the view. 

We trudged on through a world of dreary stagnant 
ponds, tough scrub grass. Occasional trees separated a 
vast windswept tundra from the rest of the world. In the 
afternoons, a swirling thick mist rose from the lowlands 
to the east, blotting out the sun. A bone-chilling neblina 
settled down upon us. To keep warm, we had to dis- 
mount and trudge on, guided only by the clip-clop of the 
horse or mule in front. 

To the northeast of the highlands, cold and weary, we 
camped at 3,380m (11,100ft), near a flea-infested bog. 
In the morning, we waved goodbye to Don Tomas as he 
set out on his journey back across the barren cordillera. 
We hoped that when we met him again we could bring 
good news of his son Goyo. 

We had already lost two animals on the journey out. 
One pack horse slipped and fell to its death, while 
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another, too weak and sick to continue, we abandoned 
on the trail. Now there was too much to carry, so we hid 
some of our supplies beneath sheets of moss. Shoulder- 
ing the rest, we trudged on. 


Into the Selva Alta 


On the other side of the ridge we entered another 
world -- the monte. This utterly uninhabitable region of 
steep jungle mountainside forms the the high western 
rim of the Amazon basin. Descending through tunnels 
of living matter, enveloped by the drab greens and 
browns of trees, leaves, vines and mud, we ‘grasped tree 
limbs to pull ourselves forward over the bouncy mats of 
vegetation which grow densely in every nook and cranny. 
Rarely did our feet touch solid ground. At times, these 
trampolines gave way beneath us, and we would plunge 
through a hole up to our armpits. 

We made our way down for about an hour before we 
suddenly broke out of the stifling foliage. The 
vegetation thinned and the ground levelled out to form a 
narrow ledge. We stopped to rest and the sight we 
beheld revived our spirits. We could see the sky, and 
there, across the receding hills and valleys to the east, 
rising from the jungle floor, stood the twin-peaked 
mountain, Apu Catinti. There it stood in regal isolation, 
enshrouded in the same thick vegetation we had just 
fought our way through. 

How could we hope to climb that? The mountain we 
were on had been difficult enough, even going downhill! 
But then I looked at Gabino. He stood there placidly, 
his machete resting on his shoulder. I felt better. 
Gabino and the Machiguengas were exceptionally skilled 
in the selva’s secrets and knew what we would need to 
survive. Adventurers who had come looking for Paititi 
in times past had tried to bully the Indians, demanding 
to be taken there. They had ended up with nothing. 
Often they were lucky to get out alive, suffering from 
starvation once the otherwise generous Machis refused 
to give them food. We stood a much better chance of 
getting to Apu Catinti. I trusted Goyo and his 
companions, and I think they trusted me. 

We rose and headed back into the labyrinth. An hour 
and a half later, we emerged at a stream in a tiny valley a 
few meters wide. Downstream, huge boulders from 
countless avalanches lined the shore on either side. 
Looking up, it seemed as if another rock slide might 
come at any time. César, who exemplified Latin 
machismo, told me that this was the only place he 
feared. If the stones shift, he explained, skill and daring 
would count for nothing. It’s only luck that matters. 
Even as he spoke, we heard above us the sound of rock 
striking rock. We held our breath in anticipation, and 
then moved on. Only far downstream did we at last sink 
to the ground, totally exhausted. 

Over the next few days, following rivers and climbing 
up into the monte, we laboriously made our way forward 
past narrow canyons and sheer rock walls. Rockfaces 
dropped directly to the water where river and valley 
came together to form an impassably deep and narrow 
funnel-spout. 

Often we climbed a hill leading away from one river 
only to descend yet another waterway, moving ever 
downstream over a bed of increasingly slippery rocks. 


The year before, Gabino had managed to detect a faint 
path over the monte. Now there was nothing. This year, 
Goyo had not come this way. Fallen trees and under- 
growth obscured the path. "No hay camino" (There’s no 
trail), Gabino lamented uncharacteristically, as he tried 
to slash a new trail with his machete. We all followed 
behind, darting our heads from side to side like a 
hyperactive conga. 

Eventually, we gained the top of the hill. From here, 
we could see across the river. Below stretched the valley 
we knew as "Chakupangu." Somewhere down there, 
Goyo had a chacra, or plot of land. Beyond soared the 
"Peak of Seven Points." Below this jagged mountain, in 
tropical valleys, lived the Copacaporis, a group of 
Indians seldom contacted, who speak a dialect of 
Machiguenga. To this day, the Copacaporis preserve 
their way of life, choosing to live in an area virtually 
inaccessible and killing any interlopers. 

We were heading for the small Machiguenga settle- 
ment where Goyo lived, two days’ journey beyond the 
Copacaporis. The ancestors of these Machiguenga must 
have come to this remote corner of the jungle, fleeing 
the slave traders of the rubber boom. Cut off and 
isolated, they had to contend with frequent raids from 
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the Copacaporis. It was this that troubled Gabino when 
he heard nothing from his brother. 

César twice fired his shotgun into the air. If Goyo 
were around, he would know we were coming. Then we 
forded one more river, holding hands in a human chain 
against the current. 

Pulling ourselves up by the tree roots, we scrambled 
up Goyo’s hill. On top, we came upon a newly built 
Machiguenga thatched hut open on all sides. 

No one was around. Exhausted, I dropped to the 
ground. Gabino lit a fire, then, anxious to find his 
brother, took his shotgun and bounded off to seek Goyo 
at the old chacra down below. With twilight, an errie 
feeling of apprehension came over me. But a visit by the 
Copacaporis was unlikely. At night and at this altitude, 
it was too cold for the Copacaporis, who wore no 
clothes. Yet, not knowing what had happened to Goyo, 
I jumped at every sound in the night. One year’s 
absence, and I had almost lost my nerve. 

Then, just before the twilight faded to darkness, Goyo 
appeared. He stood there chomping as usual, on a wad 
of coca leaves, looking with his scraggly, long, black hair 
and wispy beard, like an intellectual anarchist. His 
rubber shoes held together with tape and his tattered 
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pants held up by rope, he carried a worn machete in one 
hand and a coca pouch around his neck. Bellowing 
greetings, he embraced us all, hooting and hollering in a 
jumble of Spanish and Quechua. He then produced a 
half bottle of rum miraculously left over from last year’s 
visit, and we toasted the occasion and Apu Catinti. 


The Machiguenga 


Even Gabino needed © to rest, so while Goyo went off 
to retrieve some of the supplies we had stashed, the rest 
of us went down to his old chacra. Here we met Goyo’s 
two young Machiguenga wives, Josefina and Carmen. 
Each wore a cushma, a long sack-like gown of coarse 
wild cotton, and a nose ring. Both had the East Asian 
features peculiar to the Machiguenga. Each wife 
cradled a baby in her arms. We greeted Josefina and 
Carmen with the Machi greeting, "Aenyobi," used only 
after long absence. Children darted about while 
Alberto, Josefina’s younger brother, chewed coca and 
studied us from a distance. 

Before long, we were sharing a meal of yuca, a starchy 
root that we washed down with masato, a tasty beer 
made from yuca, which the women chew and spit into a 
pot of warm water. The saliva causes the pulp to fer- 
ment, making a thick, mildly alchoholic drink. It has a 
pleasant look and taste, as long as it’s not more than a 
couple of days old. 

We rested here, waiting for Angel and Raimundo, 
Goyo’s nearest neighbors. They lived a full day away, in 
Machiguenga fashion, each atop his own hill. The year 
before, they had been my guides, leading me to a small 
complex of Incan walls and terraces between Machi- 
guenga and Copacaporis country. Goyo dubbed the site 
"Arete Perdido," or Lost Earring, in memory of the gold 
earring which had been yanked from my earlobe by the 
entangling undergrowth. Both Angel and Raimundo 
had been somewhat amused by my passion for these 
ancient piled stones. I hoped that they would be in the 
mood to explore some more this year. 

Some believers in Paititi have cast the Machiguenga in 
the role of guardians. They say that the last Incas 
entrusted to the Machiguenga the sacred task of 
watching over Paititi and that the Machiguengas, for 
generations, have kept its location secret. 

But the Machiguenga I met, even more than most 
people, seem primarily interested in living day to day. 
They work their gardens, burn patches of forest to clear 
new chacras, hunt monkey and parrot, gather wild foods, 
make clothing, repair and build houses. And they spend 
every spare minute visiting each other, touching, 
laughing, eating, talking and feeding the fire until late 
into the evening, when they drop into a deep sleep. 
They know secrets of the forest, but as for guarding 
some lost city of cold stone...why should they? And 
anyway, where would they find the time? 


Toward Apu Catinti 


We noticed that in hacking out his new chacra Goyo 
had exposed walls, terraces and pottery fragments. He 
was the first person to settle on this spot in 400 years, 
the first time anybody had lived here since the Incas. 

We rested a day. But the food we had brought with us 
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was going fast, and we were losing momentum. 

We decided to get going. Goyo was sure that Angel 
and Raimundo would be able to overtake us and, mean- 
while, Alberto would be along to help cut a path. 
Goyo thought that Apu Catinti would be much like 
Arete Perdido -- a dense thicket of undergrowth, 
without streams or any other water source, despite 
luxuriant vegetation. We suspected that Apu Catinti had 
not been climbed since Inca times, if at all. This 
inspired us with joyful anticipation, but also fear of the 

own. 

At the end of the first day out, we ceased to find any 
sign of Incan civilization. Subsequent days we spent 
lugging ourselves and equipment over one hill, across a 
stream, then over the next. We were gradually ascend- 
ing through territory unknown to Goyo, who was cutting 
our trail ever southeastward. We saw no signs of life 
other than insects and an occasional small bird. At one 
campsite, Goyo hid our only firearm, his old .22 caliber 
rifle. It made no sense to carry a rifle in a region devoid 
of game. 

Sprawled atop a carpet of moss, catching our breath, 
with Goyo resting his increasingly sore machete arm like 
an overworked fast ball pitcher, we heard the swishing 
sound of someone quickly overtaking us from behind. 
Goyo seemed to pay no attention as a short and wiry 
Machiguenga came into view. "Angel!" shouted César. 
"Raimundo," Goyo corrected him, his tone suggesting 
"They all look alike to you, huh?" 

Greetings over, we spent thirty minutes mixing 
Raimundo’s white tokora, a crumbly paste made from 
wet wood ash, with the wads of coca leaves we kept 
stuffed in our cheeks. The tokora was good and strong. 
It activates enzymes in the leaf, burning my mouth if I 
carelessly let it come in contact. 

Raimundo wore pants rather than the cushma of 
previous years. His exposed arms were thickly calloused 
with the scar tisue of a lifetime of insect bites. He was 
relatively old, by Machiguenga standards, probably 
around 40, but he knew how to move his 125 pounds 
effortlessly through the forest. He told us, in 
Machiguenga, that many in Goyo’s family at Chaku- 
pangu had developed coughing and diarrhea soon after 


Our most exuberant 
member was out of action, 


and just as serious, 


our food was disappearing... 


we left. Goyo betrayed no emotion at this, but very soon 
thereafter picked up his machete and cut into the 
foliage. Now, with Raimundo deftly wielding another 
blade just behind him, and with the two-quick-cups-of- 
black-coffee effect of the coca, we slipped along as 
quickly as was humanly possible. 

The whole next day was lost. The usually blusterous 
Goyo lay helpless under a pile of blankets, felled by "bad 
stomach" and weakness. David and I feared for the 
expedition. Our most exuberant member was out of 
action, and just as serious, our food was disappearing 


more quickly than anticipated. There was no chance of 
replenishment, even by Raimundo in this lonely, green 
wasteland. Sitting around in the claustrophobic spot we 
had just hacked out, with nothing to do but swat flies 
and think about eaiing, made it worse. Discontent was 
growing. f 

Goyo proclaimed himself "Normal!" the next morning. 
But we had not been awakened by the shouts and insults 
of this usually fanatical extrovert. We knew he wasn’t 
normal. But at least we were able to continue once he 
had sent Alberto back to look after his family at 
Chakupangu. 

Raimundo was now leading and doing most of the 
cutting as we emerged onto a bumpy plateau of dense 
low brush and stunted trees. It seemed almost too 
bright, lacking the leafy canopy we’d grown used to. We 
reached the far edge that dropped off precipitously into 
thick jungle. From somewhere below came the sounds 
of an unseen river. And far across the valley, we saw 
foothills rising away to a long ridge which rippled 
upward to the left, until it reached the now visible peaks 
of Apu Catinti. 

Goyo was now in a hurry. He wanted to plunge into 
the vertical unknown. Less impatient heads prevailed: it 
would be foolish to get caught by darkness while 
negotiating such an incline. There was also a risk of 
encountering sheer rock faces such as those we could 
see lining portions of the opposite side of the canyon. 


We made camp. 

An inventory of our supplies revealed that we had ° 
enough to keep us hungry, but alive for awhile yet. But 
we had scarcely any of those foods which make for that 
hot, tasty, filling meal so psychologically necessary at the 
end of each gruelling day, to say nothing of liquor, 
cigarettes and coca. Sullen looks greeted my report, 
but all agreed that the next day we would push on as far 
as we could before re-evaluating our position. 

It was me, rather than Goyo, yelling "Vamos," the next 
morning in an effort to get things moving. We were 
usually on the trail by 7:30 a.m. Not this time. It wasn’t 
until 9:00 a.m. that we headed into the abyss. Goyo’s 
internal compass still rang true, however, and we were 
able to skirt the rock faces. And with the aid of a rope 
railing which Goyo and Gabino rigged across the ooze of 
a mudslide, we soon reached bottom. 

We huddled with our feet in an unnamed rivulet, 
leaves and branches brushing the tops of our heads. We 
were in a green cavern, with visibility no more than six 
meters (20ft) upstream and down. Debate erupted 
about whether to go upstream to gain a ridge, or 
downstream, losing altitude but bringing us more 
directly beneath the peak. Or should one of us -- this 
usually meant Goyo or Raimundo -- just climb straight 
up and reconnoiter? We felt blinded. Goyo stood 
morosely apart. César and I queried him for an 
opinion, and he responded in Spanish, "It’s your 
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expedition, you decide!" Raimundo, darting his arm into 
the water, was plucking out small catfish. At least we'd 
be able to eat on our way back. 

Finally, the paralysis of indecision was overcome when 
Goyo made a hand movement indicating we should go 
straight up from where we stood. Raimundo swung his 
machete and took the first step onto the massif of Apu 
Catinti. We fell in line and followed. Fifteen meters 
(50ft) up we passed over some white stone blocks which 
looked totally out of place on this forested hillside. My 
mind raced. What lay ahead? 

It didn’t take long to find out. After a brief rest, Goyo 
took off, and I, feeling as if I were in a dream in which 
anything could happen, was the first to follow. Forty-five 
minutes later I found him up a tree, surveying our 
future. "Muchas gracias, Meester Greg," he called down. 
"Why are you thanking me?" I asked in Spanish. 
"Because this is the end. We can go no further." 
Expanding on this theme, he said he saw rock faces 
and impassable distances ahead. The holes in the mats 
of vegetation were sure to get worse. When the rest of 
the group arrived, all except David agreed in hushed 
tones with Goyo’s analysis. I climbed the tree and 
surveyed a scene which looked difficult, but not 
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necessarily impossible. When I questioned Goyo 
further, it became clear to me that the only thing worse 
than turning back would be to continue into the 
unknown in this state of tension and dissatisfaction. I 
told Goyo that, although David and I wished the group 
to continue, his opinion and instincts, borne of more 
experience in the selva, would decide the issue. 

Back on the ground, we all sat without anything 
definitive being said one way or the other. There came 
an awkward, awful silence as the realization set in that 
this was it...turning back...failure. I broke the dark, 
wordless spell by extending my hand and declaring 
"Garcias, Goyo.". Handshakes went all around as we 
congratulated each other for at least making it this far, 
2,560m (8,400ft) up the side of Apu Catinti. But later, as 
we began our rapid descent over ground so laboriously 
won, I felt an urge to cry. There was relief that it 
was all settled. No more wondering and worrying. But, 
damn! We had been so close! 


As we began our 
rapid descent over ground so 


laboriously won, I felt 
an urge to cry. 


I felt stronger, physically, than ever before. The 
thought kept recurring that I should replenish supplies in 
Cuzco and try again. After all, I felt good, it was still the 
dry season, and I was already in Peru. Also, I came to 
realize that the real reason we had turned back before 
reaching our goal had not been the impossible terrain -- 
it had been resentment among the members of the 
group. The urban Peruvians and the campesinos, had 
been in each others company too long. They just did not 
like or trust each other. Breaking camp that last 
morning, Goyo knew then that he would be damned if 
he was going to continue to risk his neck, and put up 
with a shortage of food, coca and cigarettes, all to lead 
the expedition members to whatever wonders might be 
found at the summit. And so, when I asked him if he 
would come if perhaps David and I returned to try again, 
he answered was that it would be fine as long as there 
was enough food. 

In the days just before we left for the highlands once 
more, Goyo did some investigation, ingesting a cupful of 
whitish liquid squeezed from the pulp of the hallucino- 
genic ayahuasca vine. He slept for two days. Upon 
awakening, he told us that in his altered state he not only 
walked the streets of Cuzco with beautiful women but 
had flown to the top of Apu Catinti. We asked him what 
he had seen there. His reply. "Nada." There’s nothing 
there, he said, but earth and vegetation. David and I 
looked at each other. Had a part of Goyo actually been 
there? We hoped not. 


Interlude 


That it was the gringos who wished to forge on in no 
way meant that David and I were more stalwart than our 
hardy companions; our desire sprang, rather, from the 
singlemindedness that comes from a heavy investment of 


dreams, planning, money, time and sweat. For me, it 
had been unbearable to think of returning home once 
again without having attained the goal. It was different 
for the others. For César and Renato, it was the 
adventure. For Goyo, Gabino and Raimundo, there 
would be other journeys to unknown areas. David and I 
could have put up with living on survival foods for a few 
days more -- or so we believed. -- but as far as our 
comrades were concerned, we were out of food, period. 
It was simply a matter of what each of us held important. 


After we had arrived back at Chakupangu, I noticed 
that the women had picked up a couple of words of 
Spanish. I was writing in my journal when I noticed 
Carmen looking over my shoulder at the movement of 
pen on paper. "Carmen," I intoned professorially, as I 
directed her gaze to her name which I had just etched in 
bold print. "Gringo," she whispered, in a tone just as 
weighty, as she touched me with her finger. 


We had time to kill before our scheduled meeting with 


Don Tomas and the horses at the edge of the highlands. 


I spent it with the Machiguenga as much as possible: 
rushing along behind Goyo and Raimundo, my backpack 
heavy with the monkeys they had just bagged; using a 
heavy curved stone to crush corn for chicha; and eating 
whatever they ate. 

Many days later, we were in the highlands when a 
horse slipped and pushed David’s leg against a rock face. 
He limped around Cuzco for awhile, then left for the 
States. César and Renato resumed their lives in their 
magical city. And I used what funds remained to load 
up on supplies for another attempt. My Cuzquefo 


friends warned me repeatedly of the dangers a lone 
foreigner would face amidst the campesinos and 


Machiguenga. They were certain to turn sinister and - 
treacherous towards a lone and unarmed gringo. I 
thanked them for their concern and weighed their 
opinions against my own experience. Then, my delibera- 
tions complete, I stuffed a protectively wrapped bottle of 
"Crema de Ron," into my backpack and headed back for 
a rendevous with Goyo and the rest. The bottle had a 
magical cap to it, I told myself, which could not be 
removed except atop Apu Catinti. 


The Peak of the Sun Lord 


The trip back through the sierra seemed unreal, 
following so closely upon our last marathon. I swung 
back and forth between feeling totally free of and totally 
dominated by this urge which brought me back to 
uncomfortable, cold high places. 

Soon we were moving down into the selva and then on 
toward Apu Catinti. With me this time were Goyo and 
Gabino, the Machiguenga named Angel and Paulino, a 
young campesino who had come with me in 1984. In his 
small pack he carried a decrepit .22 caliber pistol, "para 
osos," for bears, he said. 

We followed what Goyo said was a short cut, 
crawling through snarled vines along the side of a hill. I 
was totally disoriented. When once the vegetation 
before us parted to reveal what looked like a recently cut 
trail perpendicular to our slow line of advance, I was 
visibly perplexed. This had to be, I thought, untrod 
territory..who else would have come through this 
Godforsaken place? Goyo took advantage of a gringo’s 
confusion. "Look," he exclaimed in excited Spanish, 
"gringo turistas are beating us to Apu Catinti! Another 
expedition must be on its way! Let’s go get them, me 


INCA 
artifacts 
found in 
the high 
jungle, 
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with my machete, Paulino with his pistol, and you with 
your karate...we’ll kill them!" For a moment, I was 
actually worried. Then, as we headed down this new, 
mysterious camino, I realized what Goyo had known all 
along. We had come across our own trail from last time. 

For the first couple of days, we liberated scattered 
Incan walls from their thick moss covering. And once 
again, these signs of ancient habitation dissipated as we 
got within sight of Apu Catinti. From the edge of the 
plateau facing that mass of hills and ridges, we saw, 
about half way up, what could have been either a smooth 
rock face or a sheet of flowing water. We knew of the 
dangers of being without water. That had been the case 
at Arete Perdido. Thus far, we had encountered no 
flowing water aside from small rivers at the base of each 
range of hills. But Goyo proclaimed that what we were 
looking at was indeed flowing water. I wondered. 

Down we plummeted to the river at the base. Gabino 
set up our shelter -- a sheet of plastic over makeshift 
poles, while Goyo and Angel extracted milky white 
liquid from a plant and spread it over the water. It was a 
potent fish poison, and within half an hour, we had 
plucked enough somnolent small catfish to fill our 
bellies with hot fish stew. 

The next morning, we opted to save weight by filling 


Look! 


Gringo turistas are beating 
us to Apu Catinti. 
We'll kill them! 


the water containers only part way; we would replenish 
our supply above, at the site of yesterday’s vision. And, 
to further insure a quick ascent, we transferred some of 
the supplies that Goyo and I carried to the others. This 
would free Goyo to reconnoiter and cut our trail, while I 
would be better able to keep up with my more sturdy 
companions while using camera, compass, altimeter and 
notebook to record our proceedings. Goyo would lead, I 
would follow, and the rest would slowly advance behind 
us... thought it must be Christmas or my birthday when 
Goyo proposed this arrangement to me. 

We were soon past our previous point of return, and 
we continued on, inching our way upward as Goyo 
chopped through the virgin growth before us. For the 
next few days, we climbed through thick jungle, emerg- 
ing upon a surrealistic plateau of large-leafed bushes 
and high grass. Then we’d descend into another miasma 
of jungle, before heading once more upward and 
emerging at yet a higher plateau. On the ascents and 
descents, we found ourselves crawling through moss 
covered tunnels formed by the limbs and above-ground 
roots of trees gone wild. I found my sense of direction 
inoperative; my compass almost useless in the darkened 
maze. Even Goyo at times appeared stumped, and we 
changed course, back and forth, before he felt right. 
"Which way does your compass say we should go?" he’d 
ask whenever we stopped to rest. I’d tell him that I 
didn’t know; he’d press me repeatedly to ask my brijula, 
my compass. When I finally came up with an answer, 
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he’d laugh derisively, and we’d get up and head onward, 
usually in a direction quite different from that which my 
bnijula and I had figured. 

Finally, our three-steps-foward-and-two-steps-back- 
ward advance brought us to the central ridge which led 
up the backbone of the mountainous expanse. Here we 
had hoped to find remnants of the Incan road which had 
been described as having run along the crest to the 
metropolis at the top. But we found nothing but a 
surface so bumpy and difficult as to have precluded 
anything of the sort. We had the feeling that nothing 
and nobody else had ever been there. 

Then came an even more immediate disappointment. 
We stood in front of the site which Goyo, from below, 
had labeled as flowing water. But it was nothing but 
unadorned rock, smooth and dry, and shiny in the 
sunlight. Goyo’s infallibility had ended. 

We sat down to take stock of the situation. Paulino, 
whom we called "Machicanari," which is Machiguenga 
for "shaman," took out his perfectly shaped ceremonial 
coca leaves and ritual paraphernalia -- dried flowers, a 
flake of gold, seeds, a crucifix -- and made an offering. 
Speaking Quechua, he asked the earth goddess, Pacha 
Mama, and Apu Catinti itself, for our success and safety. 

We could certainly use some help: Goyo was plagued 
once again by a bad stomach, his prodigious strength 
lessened all the more by a lack of drinking water, and 
Angel had developed an ugly cough. I became 
disconsolate, expecting to hear pleas that we turn back. 

None came. After Paulino’s ceremony, everyone just 
picked up and moved on as if there were no question but 
that we continue what we had started. 

We made camp at a point overlooking a gigantic bowl- 
like depression which lay between us and a sweeping, 
forested rise straightaway to the highest peak. Gabino 
and Paulino descended into the dank quagmire below to 
seek water for cooking. We heard their machetes hack- 
ing away at stands of bamboo in search of the liquid -- 
primarily water, but tasting akin to turpentine -- that is 
often found within their hollow trunks. The fluid they 
obtained for their efforts came replete with a slimy plant 
substance, much like the white of an egg throughout it. 
But it was water nonetheless, and both were hailed as 
great men upon their return. 

We were now subjected to yet another bizarre environ- 
mental eccentricity. It began to hail. We hurriedly set 
out sheets of plastic to collect the pure frozen water, but 
the hailstones didn’t seem to amount to anything, and 
when they did melt, they produced only a paltry trickle 
ie unappetizing moisture, mixed with grime and bits of 
eaf. 

That night, when not listening to Angel’s cough and 
stomach, I dreamed of streams, ponds and cascades of 
unlimited fresh water. And I prayed -- not that we’d find 
an Incan city on the peak above, but simply that we’d 
make it to the top and back all right. 

When morning came, I was amazed at everyone’s good 
spirits. My comparieros spoke of how sweet would taste 
the Crema de Ron whether Paititi was there or not, and 
they predicted that we drink it that very day. Perhaps 
the peak looked futher away to me than to them, but I 
kept my feelings to myself, happy with their optimism. 

Down we marched into the thickest, dampest selva yet. 
We pulled free from the vines which defied Goyo’s 


machete, grabbed handfuls of moss, held the spongy 
clumps above our mouths, and squeezed out drops of 
precious moisture. After a time, we began to ascend. 
The densely-packed bamboo and interlacing vines slowly 
gave way to less thick foliage. Then the canopy receded. 
We could see the sky. Up and up, the final rise was 
directly ahead. With nothing now except low branches 
and the weight on his back to impede his progress, Goyo 
broke into a trot. I followed as best I could, trying not to 
lose sight of him. I was totally out of breath; ‘but too 
excited to slow down. And then suddenly, we were at 
the summit. "Meester Greg, ttt has alcanzado tu suefio." 
"You have reached your dream," said Goyo. A few 
minutes later, the others arrived. It was all was smiles 
and abrazos. The Crema de Ron was ceremoniously 


passed around, with a fitting amount poured onto the 
ground and flicked up toward the sky, as the proper 
offering to the appropriate deities. 

We didn’t need any fancy excavations to know that 
Paititi wasn’t here. When one is on foot, nearby Incan 
remains can usually be detected, even in the forest, by a 
quick examination of a mound of vegetation, or the roots 
at the base of a tree. There was nothing to indicate that 
human beings had ever been here. And hadn’t Goyo 
seen just this in his dream vision? 

We set up camp. That afternoon, we trekked down 
the saddle which lay between this, the highest peak, and 
the mountain’s second peak a bit further to the east. 
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‘THE party at the moment of turning back — (|-r) Renato, Raimundo, Goyo, David, Gabino and César. 


Here was a bog, with a bed of moss so sodden that by 
squishing it above our cooking pots, we were able to 
squeeze out gallons of water. Before lugging the 
containers back up to our perch, I asked for a volunteer 
to come with me to that second peak. No one offered. 
They had done about all they wished in making it to the 
3,078m (10,100ft) summit. I was reminded that there 
was no sign of Incas anywhere here, and that the second 
peak, viewed from above, looked much the same as the 
first. Also, if Incans had left remains anywhere, it would 
have been on the highest point. 

I knew they were probably right I also knew that there 
was a great chance that I would get unpleasantly lost on 
the monte if I went off by myself. And there was a 
neblina, thick and cold, drifting toward us from the 


a 
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south. So, back to the highest peak we went. 

That night, we camped on the apex. Thoughts of the 
second peak receded from my consciousness. And 
although some of us cursed the mountain, perhaps 
blasphemously, for harboring neither Paititi nor anything 
of the Incas to reward our efforts, there was a general 
fecling of elation and thankfulness. Paititi -- whether it 
would eventually turn out to be a great hidden city, or a 
kingdom of rough, Incan settlements, the scattered 
remnants of which we had been finding since Goyo first 
entered the area -- was still waiting somewhere in our 
future. For now we had reached Apu Catinti, the peak 
the Incas worshipped only from afar. | 
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By Eileen K. Schofield 


ELEPHANT 
grass. Native to 
Africa, the grass was 
introduced to the 
Galapagos fairly 
recently and spread 
rapidly in disturbed 
areas, 
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~ Space Invaders 


Te handful of islands that make up the 

Galdpagos Achipelago are not only isolated -- 
1,000 kilometers west of Ecuador in the Pacific 
Ocean -- but small, Sheir total land area no 
more than 7,800km*. Yet despite their 
isolation, these the islands are vulnerable: since 
the early 1800s, humans have regularly disrupt- 
ed their ecosystems, Permanent settlements 
eventually came to be established on four of the 
islands, and small groups of people have lived at 
various times on a fifth. At present, the total 
population is estimated to be 6,000, with the 
majority residing on the central island of Santa 
Cruz. 

More disturbing than the humans themselves 
have been the animals and plants they brought 
along. As a result, native vegetation has 
suffered. Especially vulnerable have been 
several unusual plant species of great interest to 
scientists. And as native tortoises and iguanas 
are vegetarians, their survival depends on the 
preservation of native vegetation. 

Here follows a rundown of the principle 
invaders, their effect on the native species and 
the measures taken to prevent further damage. 


GOATS 


Four goats from a visiting ship escaped to Isla 
Santiago in 1813. Their present population is 
estimated at 100,000. Later introductions of 
goats occurred on several of the other islands, 
large and small. Records indicate that two or 
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three goats on one island multiplied so quickly 
that in about 15 years they numbered 20,000. 
Goats breed young and twins are frequent. 
Goats eat all kinds of plants -- herbs, shrubs, 
tree seedlings and even cactus. They have done 
great harm to the unique Galapagos cacti. On 
Santiago, herb and shrub layers normally pre- 
sent under the trees have been eliminated by 


More disturbing than the 
humans are the animals and plants 


they have brought along. 


grazing. On two small islands, goats have wiped 
out most of the vegetation. 
Scientific documentation of this damage con- 


, vinced Ecuador’s National Park Service to set 


up a control program. Rather than introduce 
poisons into the ecosystem, hunting became the 
method of choice. This program started on 
small islands, where the flat landscape and lack 
of plants made tracking easy. It has been 
successful so far in eliminating goats from six of 
the islands. 

Fortunately, many plants have been able to 
regenerate when grazing pressure is removed. 
Some grow from underground tubers or stems, 
some from seeds hidden in the soil. Some 
regenerate rapidly, others more slowly. Still, 
the evidence gathered to date indicates that 


ABOVE: A forest of unique Scalesia trees reduced by 
cattle grazing and introduced trees. MIDDLE: Goats have 
eaten the shrubs and herbs that normally grow beneath 
these Bursera trees on Santiago. BELOW: A once 
extensivezoneoftheshrub Miconianowexists as scattered 
patches. 


what vegetation cover eventually grows back 
may not contain all the original plants. 

A large pope of goats still lives on 
Santiago. While hunting continues, areas of 
representative vegetation are protected by goat- 
proof fences. These plants should spread to fill 
in damaged terrain after all goats are killed. 


CATTLE 


Cattle, introduced to the Galapagos in the 
early 1800s, harm vegetation by trampling and 
grazing. They have been allowed to roam into 
upland areas, where many unique plants grow. 
A shrub that once covered vast areas now grows 
only in small patches. 

The National Park Service encourages resi- 
dents to fence in cattle, but many animls still 
stray into forests. Some cattle are hunted for 
food, but no control program exists. 


PIGS 


Pigs have lived on the Galapagos for more 
than 150 years, eventually establishing them- 
selves on four major islands. Santiago, the 
island plagued by goats, may also have as many 
as 20,000 pigs. 

Pigs root up a number of plants, including two 
types of orchid. Their digging also undermines 
roots of large trees, sometimes toppling them. 

Pigs are presently hunted on Santiago, but a 
type of poison bait that does not attract native 
species has been proposed as a more efficient 
method of control. On another island, traps 
have been set for pigs along the shoreline to 
prevent them from eating tortoise and sea turtle 


eggs. 
DONKEYS 


Large numbers of donkeys have lived on the 
islands since the late 1800s. They now inhabit 
three large islands. They not only hurt herbs 
and shrubs by grazing, they also trample out 
trails. As they inflict minor damage compared 
to other introduced animals, no controls have 
yet been started. 


Introduced Plants 


Alien plants came to the Galapagos with the 
earliest inhabitants. Many were already wide- 
spread by the time Darwin visited the islands in 
1835. Botanists estimate that 57 introduced 
plants have reproduced in the wild, but only a 
few have become real pests. 


ABOVE: This grove of balsa trees is an example of cultivated plants that have 
spread into the native vegetation. BELOW: The cultivated guava has escaped into 


native forests on three islands. 
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Agriculture has been concentrated at higher 
elevations where the soil is richer and moisture 
more abundant. This is the habitat of some 
unique Galapagos plants, and errant crop plants 
have reduced their populations drastically. 


GUAVA 


Cultivated guava trees cover vast areas on 
four major islands. Distribution is aided by 
cattle which spread excreted seeds. Cattle 
further assist guava growth by grazing and 
trampling native vegetation, thereby creating 
open areas with abundant sunlight where guava 
seeds can germinate. Once established, the 
guava grows quickly, crowding out native trees 
and shrubs. 

Fencing in cattle may slow further distribution 
of guava, but in the meantime National Park 
workers have been cutting down guava trees on 
the main island of Santa Cruz. In ten years, 
26,000 trees have been felled. More recently, 
an herbicide painted on stumps of cut trees 
effectively prevents sprouting. 


QUININE 


Although quinine trees grow only on Santa 
Cruz, they are a major problem. They have 
spread through forests to the higher zones 
where rare shrubs and herbs live. 

Control of quinine is extremely difficult, 
because the seeds are distributed by wind. 
Unlike guava, quinine seedlings can get a 


foothold in the shade of native species, which 
they later kill through rapid growth. 

Although 30,000 quinine trees have been 
chopped down and herbicides applied to their 
stumps, they easily re-invade areas with their 
wind-borne seeds. 


LANTANA 


This tropical shrub is the most recent, serious 
threat to Galapagos vegetation. It grows on 
three large islands and has spread throughout 
several zones. On one island, it threatens some 
rare shrubs of the Sunflower Family. 

Birds distribute lantana seeds, and the plants 
also reproduce vegetatively. So far, no method 
of control has proved effective. 


OTHER INTRODUCTIONS 


Citrus trees are common on several islands, 
and have been since the 1800s. They have 
dispersed through the native forests and also 
invaded shrubs of a higher zone. 

Avocados were planted on Santa Cruz in the 
1930s, and later on four other islands. Feral 
pigs eat the fruit, distributing the seeds. Large 
avocado trees have taken over areas of forest, 
advancing to the shrub zone. 

Hemp plants, possibly descendants of plants 


introduced by tortoise hunters in the 1800s, are 
known on four islands. Once they get a foot- 
hold, they form large thickets, excluding other 
species. 

Two pasture grasses -- elephant grass and 
pangola -- are newcomers. Both spread rapidly, 
not only in the highlands where native grasses 
grow, but also in forests. 

Another more recent addition is giant 
bamboo from Ecuador. Bamboo poles are used 
in construction. The plants may have been 
introduced more than once to Santa Cruz, 
where they are presently encroaching on dry 
forest. 


CONCLUSIONS 

With limited manpower and funds, the Gala- 
pagos conservation program must set priorities. 
Saving the giant tortoise was the first goal. 
Once achieved, the goat problem was tackled. 


Great progress has been made, and the 
National Park Service seems committed to 


Saving the 
giant tortoise 


was the first goal. 


continue the control program on Santiago. 
Perhaps pigs can be eradicated at the same 
time. 

The effort to remove introduced plants is 
more recent, but has made headway on one 
island that has the greatest concentration of 
alien species. However, other plants need to be 
controlled, and the program must be expanded. 

A workshop at the Charles Darwin Research 
Station last year addressed the issues of 
determining areas most in need of preservation 
and evaluating threats by introduced organisms. 
The aim is to develop a long-term management 
program. When the results of that meeting are 
published, they should provide a framework for 
future action. 

Scientists and visitors to the Galdpagos Islands 
should continue to provide moral and financial 
support for conservation. Only concerted and 
continuous effort will maintain the unique 
ecosystems of these islands for future 
generations. 


The author, Eileen K. Schofield, is Associate 
Editor at the Kansas Experimental Station in 
Manhattan, Kansas. She has done research in 
the Galapagos, leading to several technical and 
popular papers plus the book, Plants of the 
Galapagos Islands, which is sold by the South 
American Explorers Club. 


QUININE 


This tree has caused 
much damage by taking 
over areas once occupied 
by Scalesia and other 
native species. The park 
staff has been working to 
cut down the offensive 
trees. The inner bark 
yields quinine, used to 
control malaria. 


LANTANA 


Lantana is a tropical shrub 
now posing the most ser- 
ious threat to Galapagos. 
vegetation. No effective me- 
thod of control has been 
found. 


GIANT BAMBOO 


A member of the grass 
family, giant bamboo my 
have been introduced to 
theislands more than once 
and appears to beinvading 
native forests. 
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72 AYING Pour Way 


Learn How to Turn a Profit from Traveling 


By William Cate 


S cuirret away your money, take a trip, and 
you can fill your life with memories. On the 
other hand, turn your trip into a business, and 
you can have a lifetime of experiences. 

From many long years in South America, I’ve 
learned how to turn a profit from traveling. 
Making a profit involves risks, but it gives you 
freedom and personal satisfaction. You can do 
what you want, stay longer and maybe even 
come back richer than when you left. 

Still, before you sell the house and pack the 
kids off to boarding school, it pays to think 
about what you want out of life. On the whole, 
I’ve found it’s generally easier to work for 
someone else than try to set up your own 
business. Also, it’s a lot easier to survive in 
North America than in South America. So, if 
you can’t tear yourself away from your backyard 
barbecue, and fear you might fall apart under 
the stress and uncertainty of trying to make a go 
of things in a foreign country, this article is not 
for you. 

On the other hand, maybe being Salesman of 
the Month has lost its zing. Maybe you need a 
final fling, something to get sweaty about as you 
rock away the hours in the The Golden Pastures 
Rest Home -- something exciting and different 
-- some new adventure. 


Rinne a business takes planning. For- 
tunately, planning can be learned, and once you 
learn it, you’re on your way. 

The first thing you need to know is how to 
manage your money. I’ve found it helpful to 
open a savings account with the international 
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You should be able 


to hold out in South America 


for years. 


branch of a large bank. Every major US bank 
has an international branch that lets you 
withdraw your funds in any country in the 
world, It’s best, however, to choose a major 
European bank with branches or correspondent 
banks in all the Latin American countries where 
you plan to do business. European banks offer 
two major advantages: 1.) Your US dollar 
account earns about twice the interest of a US 
bank, and 2.) Should you ever find yourself in a 
difference of opinion with the IRS, it’s 
comforting to know the Feds can’t touch a 
foreign bank account. 

You should think about how much money 
you'll need to live in South America. This is 
varies from person to person. If you’ve just 
returned from Peru, Colombia or wherever, 
you'll know what’s right for you. If not, here are 
some rough guidelines, 

If you’re content to bus and backpack around, 
living a lower middle class existence, you can 


make do with US$200/month. On the other 
hand, if a 4WD vehicle is essential to your 
happiness, plan on about US$500/month. Then 
again, if you must live like a US tourist, sleeping 
in the best hotels, eating the finest fare, etc., you 
can easily drop US$2,000/month just on living 
expenses. 


Les assume you're up for _ the 
US$200/month bus and backpack lifestyle. 
Since you’ll be watching your pennies, air travel 
may well be your largest expense. Discounts 
on air fare can vary greatly. It’s worth looking 
into roundtrip flights from Miami or Houston 
to northwestern South America. These are 
frequently the least costly fares. A good 
discount travel agency located in any major 
metropolitan area can usually save you 25%- 
33% on the cost of a ticket. 

Once in South America, your most important 
objective will be to generate more money than 
you spend on living. The first step, then, is to 
make a list of all your abilities and skills. 
Opposite, make note of how each of these 
assets might be useful in rural South America as 
a way of making money. Unfortunately, you 
will quickly discover that since you are not a 
citizen of the country, many income options are 
legally closed to you, e.g. the practice of 
medicine, flying a plane or engaging in many 
other occupations that require a license. 

Next, list your interests. Next to each interest 
describe what it would require (education or 
whatever) to turn each interest into a skill. 
Then, in a third column, estimate the money- 
making potential of each skill in rural South 
America. With this self appraisal, you'll be in 
the position to fill in some holes or bone up in 
certain areas. For example, you might want to 
take a few courses in business, Spanish or 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language at a 
local college before winging south. 

Once you know your assets, you can oc- 
casionally find short-term employment or the 
odd consulting job that pays well. I have a 
writer friend, for instance, who lucked into a job 
handling the media campaign for a presidential 
candidate in South America. I know several 
people who have gotten temporary work in 
computer repair and programming. I also have 
friends with medical degrees who supplement 
their income by providing health care to North 
Americans living abroad. There are many 
opportunities, but only you can determine which 
are for you. 


I, the 1970s, a sizeable number of blue collar 
Americans traded in their homes for RVs, took 
their skills on the road and made a living by 
peddling their services as they traveled around 
rural America. They called themselves 


‘Owlhooters.’ They did everything from repair- 
ing cash registers to painting signs and, in short, 
did whatever was required to make a living. 
Similar skills could be put to good use in rural 
South America. Your might want to consider a 
few tried and true ‘owlhooter’ skills for yourself. 
Some ‘owlhooter’ literature can be found in 
publications like the National Prospector’s 
Gazette. 


White eking out an existence in South 
America is all well and good, survival is not 
what it’s all about. The real goal of any 
business is to turn a profit. Consequently, you 
must sooner or later find something that you 
can legally buy and legally sell elsewhere for 
more. Since you are a small businessperson, 


They sell the green 
glass to gringos 
as emeralds. 


your objective should be to turn a tenfold profit 
on a limited number of transactions. 

The goods you will be trading will, ideally, 
reflect your education, skills and interests. 
Now, go back to your list and note the items, 
products, artifacts, specimens, about which you 
have some knowledge. For example, I have a 
couple of degrees in geology, so I often buy 
mineral specimens, gems and specimen gold. 
Also, over the years, I’ve taken a number of 
courses in art and antiques. I now know enough 
to keep my eye out for deals in European and 
US art, antiques and collectibles. Aside from 
formal courses, I’ve picked up a lot of useful 
information in fruitful hours spent at the local 
library. For example, if I were interested in 
weavings, I would try to find out as much as 
possible about the history of weaving, types of 
weavings, weaving techniques, buying and 
selling weavings, chemical versus natural dyes, 
etc., etc. I generally try to pick up scraps of 
information that aren’t commonly known. This 
often gives me an edge, a new way of looking at 
things. Also, I’ve learned a lot visiting 
museums. When possible, I try to meet the 
curator. Most curators, especially in South 
America, are more than happy to share a cup of 
coffee with a literate, Spanish-speaking, 
interested North American. They are often a 
storehouse of specialized, useful, unpublished 
information and usually familiar with export 
problems and procedures. 

It may also be worth your while to cultivate 
faculty members at the local university, many of 
whom will welcome an opportunity to join with 
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you on a project for a share of the profits. 

Even if you know what you want to buy, you 
must have the money to buy it. With 
US$5,000-10,000 in seed capital, you won’t have 
a funding problem. However, this amount may 
exceed the contents of the piggy bank. If little 
capital remains after you’ve calculated the costs 
of a year’s trekking, you may have to look 
further afield for business capital. As a rule, if 
somebody’s willing to invest in your enterprise, 
a 50/50 split of the profits is a fair arrangement 
Ideally, of course, it would be nice to join forces 
with someone who wants to import the very 
items you have some expertise in buying. While 
this is unlikely, there are, in most major 
metropolitan areas, hundreds of small import- 
ers. First of, you'll have to get to know the 
honest ones and present them with an appealing 
business proposition. This is the standard way 
of obtaining the necessary funds. 

What sort of a deal can you strike? Try to 
arrange a flat fee above cost or, preferably, a 
flat percentage of gross profit. For example, if 
you buy an item for ten dollars and sell it for a 
hundred, your gross profit is ninety dollars -- 
your net profit will be what’s left after deducting 
the purchase price, the cost of transport, 
storage and marketing costs. I’ve found a 
workable arrangement to be a 75/25 split of the 


gross profit -- the buyer getting 25%. The. 


method I prefer to fund purchases is a irrevoc- 
able letter of credit. This means that I cover 
the cost of purchasing the goods and recover my 
expenses upon shipment to my buyer/partner. 
You may prefer to devise some other business 
arrangement with your seller in the US or 
Europe, but I would strongly recommend that 
you work out a clear and straightforward system 
for getting paid, otherwise you will soon be 
most unhappy. 

Of course, if you can afford to make all your 
purchases out of your own pocket, you won’t 
need a financial partner. Still, you may find that 
you need an agent or, less formally, someone to 
handle your business at home. A friend or rela- 
tive who shares your interests and expertise can 
lead to the best arrangement. 


Fnatyy, one must find a market. Naturally, 
this will depend on the type of goods, the 
quantity and other factors. Some of my sellers 
have been successful using newspaper classified 
ads and selling on weekends. Others have 
rented booths at the local flea market. 
Auctions are another possibility. Personally, I 
think commissions charged by auction houses 
are too high, but if you get the right prices for 
your merchandise, you can absorb the overhead. 
Still, there is another problem with auctions, 
and that is the time delay before the auction. 
Your merchandise may fetch a greater price by 
the time the auction rolls around, but you will 
be bound by a price you fixed earlier. In any 
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event, learn all you can about auctions before 
you use them to unload your goods. It can save 
you many heartaches. 


I have amassed a collection of seemingly good 
and feasible funding ideas over the years. They 
all share one notable attribute, namely, they 
have not worked for me, or for someone I 
know. I list them here as a warning to all. 


1.) Foundation support. While at grad school I 
made a concerted effort to get various 
foundations to bankroll certain travels and 
adventures which I thought would benefit 
mankind. I found that foundations are immune 
to impassioned pleas for grants of this nature. 


2.) Commerci . While corporations 
occasionally donate a kayak, backpack, food or 
other equipment, writing the letter, finding out 
who should get it, and mailing it to all who 
might come across with more than a paddle 
bea requires more time and effort than its 
worth. 


3.) Media. While the New York Herald lavishly 
supported Stanley’s search for Dr. Livingston, 
freelance writing is a chancy way to grubstake 
your meanderings. Not that your home town 
paper won’t run the piece. But getting your 
name in print, while good for the ego, rarely 
covers your tab at L.L. Bean. 

TV coverage is another possibility, but the 
equipment to get set up is expensive, and the 
demand for freelance footage, limited. On the 
other hand, if you happen to be the only 
cameraman around when a good story breaks, 
you can frequently cover it for multiple clients 
(this is called ‘film splitting’) and cash in, billing 


Learn what the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Agency can do for you... 


each client for expenses as well. TV stations 
frown on this practice, but put up with it when 
the film is good enough. 

Still photography is also worth considering. 
With two cameras (b/w and color), you can 
meet the demands of differing markets. A good 
agent (Black Star, Magnum, etc.) makes all the 
difference, since you.can’t easily sell your own 
material. A good agent can line up multiple 
markets and even sell photos years after they 
were taken. It’s a plus if you can also write 
news and feature material to back up the 
photos. 


4.) Expedition Outfitting and Guiding. Alas, the 


demand for adventure travel has declined since 
the 1960s. Also, people tend to prefer the 
services of Mountain Travel, Sobek and other 
large outfitters and are unwilling to take on the 
backcountry with a small expedition outfitter. 
Finally, the costs of marketing your services to 
North American clients can be astronomical 
and wipe out any hope of profits. 


5.) Drugs. There is a well organized business 
network in the South American drug trade. At 
present they are not actively recruiting 
personnel. Also, this network happily submits 
to pressure by local governments to turn over 


Pack your goods 
as if they are to be dropped 
from 10,000 feet... 


freelance, would-be drug entrepreneurs from 
North America. As a new and small business 
person entering this field, you are almost 
certain to meet some fellow Americans and 
learn all about the US Drug Enforcement 
Agency and what it can do for you. 


6.)  Mercs (i.e, mercenaries). I’m always 
surprised at the number of North Americans 
who believe lots of money can be made by 
blowing away Third World _ residents. 
Working conditions are hazardous, and 


fortunately, the demand for such services is. 


infrequent. 


7.) Pre-Colombian_Art. The illegality of 
smuggling Pre-Columbian artifacts, the hi 
quality and high percentage of fakes, the 
efficiency of customs officials and the ever 
soaring costs of bribery eliminate this ancient 
trade as a feasible source of income. 


Finally, I have found it prudent to observe the 
following rules when buying commerically. 


1.) Never buy anything from a seller who 
says he knows what the goods are worth in 
North America. 


2.) Never buy goods in a location that is 
widely known for producing them. It’s 
interesting to note that green street lights 
are rare in Bogota, because local 
merchants have found they can sell the 
glass to North Americans as emeralds. 


3.) Never put more than 10% of your 
business capital into any single purchase. 


There are bound to be problems with 
fakes, poor quality, etc. The reason you 
need such a high profit margin in the first 
place is to cover your losses from bad 
purchases. 


4.) Give preference to items that can be 
easily shipped by air. 


5.) Package goods as if they are going to 
be dropped into the US from 10,000 feet. 
You cannot afford damaged shipments. 


6.) Hand deliver shipments to the airline, 

and be sure to get a signed receipt as well 

as a shipping invoice. 

7.) Be careful what you buy! What may 
be legally bought in country "A" may be 
illegal in country "B." 


8.) _ Seek to establish long term _—- 
relationships with reliable local residents. 


Over 90% of small businesses in the US fail. 
The primary reason for this is that capital costs 
exceed profits. Buying only goods that can be 
sold at a high profit insures that your capital 
risks are limited to errors in buying. A major 
advantage in this line of business is that, as a 
buyer in South America, you will not be directly 
taxed. As a non-resident US citizen your first 
US$75,000/year in salaried income is deduct- 
ible. If you are are making more than 
US$75,000 annually, you will have little reason 
to complain about the tax bite. 

Anyone with average intelligence who is 
willing to wander around South America can 
make a living as a commercial trader. But 
remember, the greatest risks are at the 
beginning of any enterprise. If you carefully 
and objectively evaluate your assets, minimize 
your overhead, insure potential alternate 
income sources and identify your resale 
markets, you should be able to hold out in 
South America for years and _ eventually, 
prosper. 

If your enterprise prospers and you need 2 
additional funding, contact me. Over the years 
I’ve found myself representing more and more 
ne seeking investment in successful jungle 
traders. 


The author, William Cate, has been traveling in 
South America for 30 years. He has a B.A. and 
M.A. in geology and is the author of four books 
and over a thousand articles. 
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=> SOCORRO 


By Carlos M. Puig 


Do I Really Have To Study Portuguese? 


At first I thought that as a native speaker of Spanish I 
could get away with substituting Spanish for Portuguese. 
After all, I had carried on conversations with Italian 
friends without studying Italian. But a few hours listen- 
ing to short wave broadcasts in Brazilian Portuguese 
convinced me that here I could take no similar shortcut. 
I could make little sense even of the clearly enunciated 
Portuguese in the newscasts I picked up. In fact, 
Portuguese sounded more like Russian than Spanish. 

I checked local public schools for Portuguese 
instruction. Only one junior college listed Portuguese, 
but none were actually scheduled. The adult education 
schools and University of California extension had 
nothing to offer. It seems that Portuguese is not a 
popular language. 

Next, I looked for cassette language courses. The first 
course I purchased (Hugo’s) turned out to be very good 
but was recorded in a dialect that sounded different 
from that used in the Brazilian broadcasts. After 
scouring several bookstores, I bought a version of the 
Living Language course in the Brazilian dialect. 


Portuguese Dialects 


As with English and Spanish, a different dialect of 
Portuguese is spoken in Europe than that used in the 
Americas. A fluent speaker of either dialect can 
understand the other, but if you plan to go to Brazil, you 
will have a much easier time if you take the Brazilian 
dialect course. 

There are also noticeable differences in Portuguese 
pronunciation within Brazil. A good Brazilian Portu- 
guese course should employ native speakers of different 
dialects to expose the student to these variations. 
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Unfortunately, of all the cassette courses, I could find 
only two (Living Language and the government’s Foreign 
Service Institute [FSI] course) that noted on the label 
the dialect used on the tapes. If you buy any other 
course, you run the risk of learning the wrong dialect 
and, alas, the differences between European and Brazil- 


I thought that as 
a native speaker of Spanish 
I could get away with substituting 


Spanish for Portuguese. 


ian pronuciation are sufficient to get in your way. Still, if 
you already speak some Latin American Spanish, you 
will find the Brazilian dialects easier to learn. 


Cassette Language Courses 


If you cannot find local classes, or if you prefer the 
flexibility of learning at home, you will have to rely on a 
recorded language course. These generally come with a 
textbook and one or more cassettes. Although you can 
play these cassettes on any cassette recorder, you will 
find it best to use small, hand-held (monophonic) dicta- 
tion recorders. These usually have a quick rewind 
function that allows you to back up and replay a section 
of tape with a single press of a button instead of going 
through the normal stop-rewind-play sequence. 

Cassette courses vary greatly in price from under 
US$20 to several hundred dollars. In general, the higher 
the price, the greater the number of cassettes that come 
with the course and the more thorough the coverage of 


grammar and vocabulary. A one or two-cassette course 
may provide useful vocabulary and many phrases but 
only impart a vague understanding of the structure of 
the language. 

A visit to your local book or record store may turn up 
only one or two Portuguese courses, a smaller selection 
than is available for other major Asian and European 
languages. Here is a list of what I was able to find: 


Publisher Title Cassettes Price 
Berlitz Portuguese for Travelers 1 $14.95 
Language/30 Portuguese 2 1495 
Living Language Conversational Portuguese 2 14.99 
Barrons Getting By In Portuguese 2 16.95 
Hugo Portuguese In Three Months 4 29.95 
Barrons Mastering Portuguese 12 ~=—- 75.00 


Of these, I purchased the Hugo and Living Language 
courses before I learned about the U.S. government’s 
FSI Portuguese course. I also have the Berlitz phrase 
book but not the Berlitz tape. 

The Berlitz phrase book contains many useful phrases 
but makes no attempt to teach the structure of the 
language. This small book is well organized for quick 
reference. It is oriented primarily toward European 
Portuguese, although Brazilian usages are noted. How- 
ever, I found the phonetic spelling useless. 

I recently looked at the Hugo Phrase Book (US$3.25). 
It lacks the easy access of Berlitz but uses a much more 
understandable phonetic spelling system. 

The Living Language course goes a little deeper into 
the grammar than Berlitz but still uses a phrase book 
approach. It comes with both a conversation manual 
and a small, but useful dictionary. It is available in both 
European (labelled "Continental") and Brazilian (label- 
led "South American") versions. 

The Hugo course goes considerably further than the 
Living Langauage course and provides a complete 
presentation of Portuguese grammar, but it allows only 
limited practice since it includes only four cassettes. It 
also uses only the European dialect. You can buy 
separately Hugo’s Portuguese Verbs (Simplified) 
(US$3.25) -- a handy reference for irregular verbs and 
more advanced study of verb forms. 

Barron’s Mastering Portuguese course is a recent 
(1988) addition. It appears to be a slightly abridged 
version of Volume I (only) of the government’s FSI 
course. Read on for my comments on the FSI course. 


The US Government Comes To The Rescue 


I worked with the Living Language course daily for 
some time, but I was not satisfied with my listening and 
reading comprehension. I then stumbled across (on the 
Compuserve net) information on language courses sold 
by the U.S. government. 

You may order the free catalog "Foreign Language 
Courses Produced by the Federal Government" by writ- 
ing National AudioVisual Center, Information Services 
PF, 8700 Edgeworth Drive, Capitol Heights, MD 20743- 
3701, or by calling: (301)763-1896. You can place orders 
by phone: 1-(800)638-1300 using MasterCard or Visa. 


The catalog lists a wide range of audio and video 
cassette language courses developed by the Foreign 
Service Institute (FSI) of the Department of State and 
the Defense Language Institute (DLI) of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Included are courses in the major 
European and Asian languages, as well as courses in 
lesser known African and Asian languages. For 
example, there are four Spanish courses which differ in 
content and orientation. Three of these use the Latin 
American dialect and the fourth, the European dialect. 

The Portuguese course developed by the FSI uses the 
Brazilian dialect. It is called "Portuguese Programmatic 
Course -- Brazilian." It comes in two volumes which 
may be ordered separately. Volume I, which in ‘ludes 23 
cassettes and a 783-page text, costs US$130; Vc ‘ume II, 
which includes 22 cassettes and a 618-page text, goes for 
US$115. 

I have been working with both volumes of this course 
for several months, and I recommend it highly. The 
cassettes are standard C-60 monophonic tapes except for 
a few which are C-90; on many tapes, however, the 
second side is only partially used. Although the audio 
and overall production quality is good, the cassettes are 
not the best. Some have problems with "print-through," 
which means material from an adjacent layer of the tape 
can be heard as a faint background sound; and a few 
seem to drag so that playback is slowed. On the other 
hand, the texts are high quality 18 X 23cm (7 X Qin) soft 
cover offset reproductions of accurately typed masters. 

The course offers a variety of exercizes, including drills 
of various types --dialogues, stories, completions, ques- 
tions and answers, and translations to and from English. 
Several men and women speak all the the major dialects 
of Brazilian Portuguese. The greater length and variety 
of recorded material in this course not only provides a 
stronger foundation for learning but eliminates the 
misconception possible in shorter courses that mastery 
of a few phrases may pass for genuine mastery of the 
language. 

The presentation of pronunciation, grammar and 
vocabulary is thorough. Unlike shorter courses, the FSI 
course takes pains to train the student in the many 
variants of Portuguese vowels, especially the open/ 
closed versions of “e" and “o." The course covers all the 
parts of speech and all verb tenses used in conversation, 
including many idiomatic expressions. I noticed only 
one omission: nothing is said about pronouns and verb 
forms for the second familiar "fu." 

Unfortunately, the course’s greatest strength, its 
length, may for many pose its greatest weakness. The 
course is organized into 48 units, with one cassette for 
each unit in most cases. Even though I could rely on my 
Spanish for much of my Portuguese vocabulary, I found 
myself working through each unit twice (on separate 
days), spending two to three hours. I studied for one to 
two hours each day, including breaks. If you have the 
time and self discipline to keep up this effort five days a 
week, you’ll need about 20 weeks to finish the course. 
Six months may be a more reasonable expectation. 

You may be tempted to work through only the first 
volume to save time and money. I don’t recommend 
this. The first volume covers pronunciation, nouns, 
adjectives, articles and the present/imperfect/past forms 
of the regular verbs. However, much of the vocabulary 
needed for travel, such as the numbers, days of the 
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week, greeting phrases, hotel/restaurant dialogues, etc., 
appears in the second volume, which also covers the 
indirect/direct object pronouns, most of the useful 
irregular verbs and the remaining verb tenses (subjunc- 
tive, conditional, future and personal infinitive). 
Therefore, if you complete the first but not the second 
volume of the course, you will also need to work with a 
phrase book course such as the Living Language set 
(two cassettes) to pick up your basic traveler’s 
vocabulary. 

Also listed in the government catalog is Portuguese -- 
From Spanish to Portuguese, which costs US$20 and 
comes with two cassettes and a brief text. This a supple- 
ment to the main course for students who are already 
fluent in Spanish. The materials I found particularly 
helpful explain the similarities and differences between 
Portuguese and Spanish. Note that the description given 
in the catalog is misleading -- this is not a "course" that 
will simply teach you Portuguese if you know Spanish. 

As I mentioned above, Volume I is being sold by 
Barrons under the name Mastering Portuguese at a cost 
of only US$75. The audio portion of this version 


You may want to test 
your understanding by listening 
to short wave radio. 


consists of only twelve C-90 cassettes, but seems to cover 
essentially the same material as the government version. 
The text looks very similar but has a reduced page size 
and only 622 pages. Surprisingly, Barrons has deleted 
from the text and the course packaging any mention that 
these tapes are recorded in the Brazilian dialect, Also, 
they make no mention of Volume II. 


Short Wave Broadcasts 


A problem with these cassette courses and with any 
language instruction lacking a flesh and blood instructor 
is that you can’t be sure how much you really know. If 
you don’t have access to native speakers, you may want 
pri your understanding by listening to short wave 
radio. 

Short wave reception quality varies from day to day 
depending on solar and geomagnetic conditions, static 
levels and interference from other stations from your 
neighbor’s home appliances and computers. Some of 


the stations are strong enough to be heard on a cheap 
portable radio while others require a more sophisticated 
receiver. 

Short wave schedules are generally stated in terms of 
UTC (Universal Time Coordinated), using 24 hour time. 
To convert from UTC to local time, subtract the 
following number of hours from UTC time listed in the 
schedule below: 


U.S.Time Standard Daylight 
Zones Time Savings 
Eastern 5 4 
Central 6 5 
Mountain 7 6 
Pacific 8 7 


[So, for example, 2300 UTC is 1600 hours or 4:00 p.m. 
Pacific Daylight Time.] 


Most international major short wave broadcasters 
transmit both a morning and evening program to Brazil 
on multiple frequencies, every day of the week. Here is 
a list of evening broadcasts that are heard regularly on 
the West Coast of the United States (see box below.) 

The time slots are generally stable except that some 
stations shift their times by an hour when Brazil goes on 
summer time. However, the frequencies can change 
several times a year. Morning programs are aired by the 
same broadcasters on different frequencies in the time 
slot 0900-1100 UTC, which for most US listeners falls in 
the middle of the night. 

RadioBras, the Brazilian government radio company, 
broadcasts with a power of 250,000 watts from V Brasilia 
as "Radio Nacuinal da Amazonia." They begin broad- 
casting each morning at 0900 UTC on 6,180 kHz, then 
shift to 11,780 kHz after a few hours. They then go back 
down to 9,760 kHz later in the day, until signoff at 0200 
UTC. I am not sure what times the frequency changes 
occur, since at my location the station is generally heard 
well for only a few hours after sign on and for a few 
hours before sign off. Again, the schedule shifts by one 
hour during Brazilian summer time, but the frequencies 
are the same throughout the year. RadioBras features 
music, news, commercials, call-ins etc. Some announcers 
adopt a fast talking, DJ style and use heavy electronic 
echoes so understanding them can be the acid test of 
your Portuguese comprehension. The more formal pro- 
grams offered by the international broadcasters are 
easier to understand. 


Evening Broadcasts Heard on US West Coast 


Broadcaster Time (UTC) 
Voice of Germany 

Radio France Int. 

British Broad. Co. 

Radio Netherlands 

Voice of America 

Radio Canada Int. 


Frequencies (kHz) 


11810 
11965 
6110 


9455 


9545 
9535 


11865 
11995 
9590 
15315* 
11680* 
9755* 


* Frequency for best reception on the West Coast. Listeners farther east will probably find that one of the lower frequencies works 
better. The frequency lists are not complete, but you can find out the current complete list by listening at the start of each broadcast. 
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QUEEN LIZZIE OF ORTON 


Lizzie, A Victorian Lady’s Amazon 
Adventure, compiled by Tony Morrison, 
Ann Brown and Anne Rose, British 
Broadcasting Corp., 160pp., 1985. 

When newlyweds Elizabeth -- the 
Lizzie of the title -- and Fred Hess left 
England for Bolivia in December 1896, 
Queen Victoria was on the throne, and 
nearly one-fifth of the world was in 
British hands. 

A wealthy Bolivian businessman had 
recruited Fred to manage the Orton 
Rubber Company's operation in Colo- 
nia Orton on the southern bank of the 
Rio Orton just above its junction with 
the Madre de Dios far up in Bolivian 
Amazonia. 

As the turn of the century approach- 
ed, the world was rolling on rubber. 
John Boyd Duncan had invented the 
pneumatic tire in 1890, putting millions 
of bicyclists on air-cushioned wheels, 
and the automobile, a recent invention, 
bounced along not far behind. Thou- 
sands of tons of rubber left the Ama- 
zon annually, and adventurers, entre- 
preneurs, and contract laborers flocked 
in. The rubber barons kidnapped and 
enslaved the local Indians and whipped, 
mutilated, or shot those who tried to 
flee. 

Lizzie and Fred’s journey consumed 
nearly a year and a half and took them 
through France, Portugal and Madeira 
to Para (now Belém) and then up the 
Amazon by steamer to Iquitos, where 
they were delayed almost three months 
planning and provisioning the final and 
decidedly hellish 1,000-mile leg of their 
trip. Having learned that yellow fever 
was raging along the Rio Madeira, the 
customary and shorter route to Colonia 
Orton, they proceeded the long way, 
looping up the Amazon and around to 
the Ucayali and the Mishagua by 
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steamer, launch and canoe, slogging 
overland, and then canoeing down the 
Manu and the Madre de Dios to Colo- 
nia Orton. 


Any number of danger-daring, 
machete-waving, Green Hellions have 
paddled and chopped their way 
through Amazonia and told their 
swaggering and hysterical stories. Not 
Lizzie. Her writing, on the main, spare 
and understated -- a sort of minimalist 
Green Hell style -- is often lightheart- 
ed, as if she were scribbling postcards 
from a week at the beach, where the 
major complaints are mosquitos and 
sand in her clothes. As Lizzie ascend- 
ed the Ucayali out of Iquitos, entering 
the most isolated and arduous span of 
her journey, her family in England 
learned: 


We do not know when we will arrive in 
Orton. I shall be very glad, I am tired of 
travelling. You get so dirty and your 
clothes get dirty and dressing is so 
uncomfortable, it will be so nice to be 
able to dress and stretch myself in a 
room again. We have cooked bananas 
and euchre with every meal and also 
maize roasted, which is very nice. I 
always enjoy my food because I get so 
hungry. Now goodbye, with love to 
everybody and to yourselves from your 
loving daughter. 


Lizzie was a faithful correspondent, 
and her letters and postcards to her 
family in England were compiled and 
annotated by Lizzie’s great-niece Ann 
Brown, her friend Anne Rose and 
Tony Morrison, a_ naturalist-writer 
(Land Above the Clouds, The Andes 
and Pathway to the Gods) who has 
traveled extensively in the Upper 
Amazon. 

The trio’s annotations add immeasur- 
ably to the story because Lizzie’s 
letters, never intended for publication, 


contain very little about her family 
history, the rubber boom or the 
magnitude of the atrocities against the 
Indians. 
Hardly a day out of England, Lizzie 
ted the first of her dispatches: "This 
is the most beautiful hotel, the largest 
in Paris. You have only to ring the 
electric bell and you can _ have 
everything you wish for except money, 
which disappears very quickly in 
travelling. The electric light also you 
switch on and off as you please." 

The 24-year-old Lizzie was obviously 
enjoying her husband’s expense 
account and having a grand adventure. 
The electric lights would be off soon 
enough, but Lizzie’s spirits rarely 
dimmed. 

In March 1897, the Orton company 
party reached Iquitos, where Fred’s 
employer, Dr. Antonio Vaca Diez, 
planned to team up with Carlos 
Fermin Fitzcarrald, a Peruvian- 
American freebooter who had explored 
and now controlled vast reaches of the 
Peruvian upper Amazon. (Fitzcarrald’s 
life inspired Werner Hertzog’s 1982 
movie, Fitzcarraldo, starring Klaus 
Kinski as the obsessed, opera-loving 
Peruvian-American,) The previous 


a 


LIZZIE HESSEL 


year, Fitzcarrald had discovered a 
landbridge linking the Ucayali and 
Madre de Dios river systems, and he 
dreamed of controlling the rubber 
trade in the region. But his dream was 
not to be. Striking on up the Mishagua 
ahead of Lizzie and Fred, Fitzcarrald 
and Vaca Diez drowned when their 
launch was swept away by powerful 
currents, 
Lizzie wrote: 


My dear Dad, Mama and everybody... 
This has been a most unfortunate 
expedition. Out of the 500 we are 16 left 
[most of their Spanish contract laborers 
had slipped away in Paré], Vaca Diez 
the director for Bolivia dead, and Sudrez, 
one of the London directors, died whilst 
we were in Pard. We do not know if the 


company will exist, but we are all going 
on to Orton and shall wait for 
instructions there. It may be that we 
shall have to retumn to Europe. Fred 
went down with some others to search 
for the bodies. They found Mr. Fitzcar- 
rald washed up on some trees, some 
days down. They buried him in the 
forest. 


Too far along to turn back, and 
determined to make a go of the rubber 
venture, Lizzie and Fred continued 
upriver, portaged the Isthmus of 
Fitzcarrald, and canoed downriver into 
the Madre de Dios, arriving in Colonia 
Orton ten frightful months after leaving 
Iquitos, and fifteen months out of 
England. 

While Fred organized the rubber 
business, Lizzie settled into her duties 
as "Queen of Orton" (as she playfully 
signed one of her letters), supervising 
the French cook, entertaining frequent 
guests, cutting flowers in the jungle, 
reading the batches of magazines and 
books sent over by an English neigh- 
bor, and writing letters. Mail was 
chancy and slow; letters took six 
months, if they arrived at all. 

As the months slipped by, Lizzie 
mixed domestic news and family gossip 
with her increasingly detached observa- 
tions on life in Bolivian Amazonia: 


If you have any spare patterns of loose 
blouses, tea gowns, or dressing jackets, 
should be pleased with them, also a nice 
turned down collar. Enclosed feathers 
from a toucan the Indians shot and we 
had for dinner. 


Fred is going to try and buy a little 
savage girl for me, they make splendid 
servants and here it is the custom to take 
one always with you. They are a lot of 
trouble at first, but as a rule they learn 
quickly and are very faithful. For a little 
girl of 10 or 12 he will have to pay about 
10 pounds, boys cost more. 


We are still dressmaking, making a white 
sailor dress trimmed with pale blue. I 
set the fashions here; everyone copies my 
dresses. I have always to rack my brain 
for a new style because I like to be 
different to others... 


It is true that you at home cannot realise 
the true state of things here. It wants a 
tremendous lot of patience to civilise the 
people here; they always have a longing 
for their old life, they run away for 3 
months, 6 months and very often longer. 
We send after them, and then give them 
100 lashes; it is the only remedy, of 


nothing else are they afraid. 


We are both well but a tiny bit worn out 
with entertaining visitors. As soon as 
one batch goes off another arrives, and 
to look after the table and make 
conversation with people whom you 
have never seen is rather a strain. 


The mosquitos are simply fearful, I have 
killed at least 30 whilst writing. 


Lizzie was slapping mosquitos in 
November 1899. Dead of fever one 
month later, the Queen of Orton was 
buried in the Colonia Orton cemetery. 
The cross over her grave read: 


Lizzie Hessel 
died in Orton 18th Dec 1988 
Beloved by all 


Fred left Bolivia early the next year, 
and their spacious house, the scene of 
the tiresome entertaining, was dis- 
mantled and moved to Riberalta. Co- 
lonia Orton vanished. 

Suffering from illnesses contracted 
during his tropical tour, Fred died in 
Antwerp in 1915, By then, the rubber 
boom had deflated, punctured by com- 
petition from the efficient British 
plantations in Malaysia and Ceylon and 
by the international clamors against 
slavery and brutality that had made the 
Upper Amazon rubber trade, as Morri- 
son, Brown and Rose chillingly 
describe it, an "orgy of terror." 

-- Daniel Buck 


NOTEWORTHY 


Airlines of Latin America since 1919, by 
R. E. G. Davies, Smithsonian Institute 
Press, 704pp., 400 b&w, 85 charts and 


maps, 30 tables, 1984, US$47.50. 
Thrilling tales of triumph over 
geographic barriers and __ political 
turbulence. 


Catalog of the Neotropical Squamata, 
by James A. Peters, Roberto Donoso- 
Barros and Braulio Orejas-Miranda, 
Smithsonian Institute Press, 672pp., 
148 b&w, US$29.95. A checklist of 
Central and South American snakes 
and lizards -- the only work to cover 
Middle America to Tierra del Fuego. 


Pilgrims of the Andes: Regional Cults in 
Cusco, by Michael J. Sallnow, Smith- 
sonian Institute Press, 330pp., 29 b&w, 
1987, US$29.95. Pilgrimages and cults 
show the interplay and contradictions 
between Catholicism and _ traditional 
Andean beliefs. 
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Since 1978, adventurous travellers have 
turned to Great Expeditions Magazine for 
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destinations, cultural discovery in the world 
around us, unique methods of travel and 
money-saving tips. 

Readers have shared the experience of 
cycling across Australia’s Nullarbor Desert, 
vacationing at a Spanish language school in 
Mexico, railroading across Siberia and par- 
ticipating in an archaeological dig. 

Subscribe today—don’t miss our next 
exciting issue! If for any reason you‘re not 
satisfied, we will send youa full refund for all 
unmailed issues. 


Yes. Send me 6issues of Great Expeditions for only 
$18 (28%off the regular price!) Payment enclosed: 
C_JCheque CVisa* [_)MasterCard* 
Or, (J bill me at the regular rate of $25/year. 


STATE/PROV. POSTALZIPCODE 


Add $8 for orders outside of North America. 
*Credit card orders please include: 


SIGNATURE 


CARD NO, 


VALID DATE (MC) EXPIRY DATE 
Canada USA & Overseas 
Box 8000-411 Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford, BC Sumas, WA 
V2S 6H1 Canada 98295 — 8000 USA 
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As relates to my recent note on 
electro-zapping as an effective method 
of treating snake bites, in response to 
the note that Epsom salts may also be 
effective, I just happened to read (in 
Lonely Planet’s guide to Pakistan) that 
the Tibetans of Baltistan, in the 
Pakistan Himalayas traditionally treat 
snake bites with a powder of serpen- 
tine. This is a magnesium silicate, 
whereas Epsom salts is mainly mag- 
nesium sulfate. This serpentine 
treatment is said by Westerners to be 


effective. 
-- William F. Walker 
LEAVE IT TO BEAVER 


In Issue #18, there was an article 
entitled "Island at World’s End" by 
Larry Rice in which some statements 
were made about beavers and their 
alleged depredations on Isla Navarino 
that may require some rethinking. Mr. 
Rice stated that beavers had been 
introduced to the island and had spread 
rapidly, cutting down all the beech 
trees and damming almost every 
stream in the absence of any predators 
to check their population. 

I am not in any way familiar with the 
ecology of the land in southern Chile, 
but before readers see the beavers’ 
activities as "damaging," they should 
consider the role of the beaver in 
North America. As outlined by 
Naiman et al. in Ecology, Volume 67, 
#5, pp. 1254-1269 (1986), and in many 
other reputable scientific publications, 
the beaver has had a profound, and 
profoundly beneficial effect on stream 
channel stability, the health of wetlands 
(our most productive inland ecosystem 
type), and on fish habitat. The 
destruction of more than 90% of the 
beaver population through rampant 
trapping in the period from the 
beginning of white settlement to about 
1900 has caused many deleterious 
changes to the riparian environment 
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and wildlife habitat, both aquatic and 
terrestial, especially in North America’s 
more arid lands where riparian zones 
are even more critical for biology. In 
Colorado, for example, the beaver is 
fast becoming recognized for its 
beneficial effects, and the Sierra Club, 
along with wildlife and sport fishery 
groups are cooperating in reintroduc- 


ing beaver to streams where they do 
not presently exist. 

It is, of course, true that beaver cut 
down all or most of the trees bordering 
stream courses. However, their activi- 
ties ultimately reduce erosion and 
increase biological complexity and 
productivity. Mr. Rice might want to 
think again about his observations of 
the effects of beaver on Isla Navarino 
and about the ecological changes that 


they have brought about. Have they 
really been disadvantageous eco- 
logically? 


Finally, please note that even in the 
absence of predators, beavers go 
through population rises and crashes, 
the latter caused by an endemic disease 
called tuleremia. I assume that the 
introduced beavers also carry this 


Seen -- Kirk Cunningham 
Water Quality Committee 

Chairman, Rocky Mountain Chapter, 
Sierra Club 


The author, Larry Rice, responds: As for 
that rather odd letter from the Sierra 
Club (of which I am a long-time 
member, by the way), the guy is way off 
base. I agree with him 100% that the 
North America beaver is beneficial -- 
in North America! However, any time 
an animal is artificially introduced into 
an environment -- be it starlings, carp, 
nutria, elk, horses, mountain goats (the 
list is endless) -- and that animal 
reproduces in quantity, a deleterious 
effect, oftentimes severe, can be 
expected in the native fauna and flora 
of the introduction site. This has been 
proven over and over, and is precisely 


what is happening today with the 
beaver in Chile and Argentina. Native 
forests are being eliminated, land- 
scapes are changing, and native wildlife 
is suffering, except for those creatures 
(such as waterfowl) that are capable of 
using the newly created beaver 


impoundments. I encourage the Sierra 
Club to continue reintroduction efforts 
for the beaver in its native habitat, but I 
also expect the organization to under- 
stand that the animals do not belong in 
habitat where they don’t belong. 


vv 


es 


THE Beaver - who wants it? 


TOO HIP 


We are as of this date withholding all 
donations to the Montague Bone and 
Joint Fund (issue #17, SAE, "Club 
News, page 44) until we receive answers 
to the following: 


1.) Why were Montague and Kendall 
walking down the same street at the 
same time, proceeding (presumably) in 
the same direction (with the same 
destination!), yet intending to order 
two completely different lunches? 
(Our assumption here is that the daily 
special of January 13 was not eggroll, 
eggdrop soup and rice.) Did Kendall 
find Montague’s selection boring? 
High in cholesterol? Or was he merely 
trying to make trouble? Since your 
article included no photograph of this 
so-called draining pipe, there is great 


The Lima Times 


Peru’s English 
Language Weekly 
New Address: Pasaje Los 


Pinos 156, Fl. B, OF. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


concern on this end that Montague 
many have been...pushed. 


2.) The curious number of Asians 
(Mr. Wong, Ms. Kim) in such a short 
article has itself raised a few eyebrows. 
It is not up to our end to suggest 
conspiracy, but was this perhaps a 
subtle lobbying effort, borne of 
jealousy, for an Asian Explorers Club? 

3.) Don’t you find the descriptions of 
Montague’s "quiet acceptance," "cheer- 
ful raillery" and "timely sallies" amaz- 
ingly out of character? Were bodies 
switched en route to the hospital? 

4.) What is succotash? 

5.) If there was a “pipe draining," 
who else fell? 
Montague was simply...clumsy? 


-- Executive Steering Committee 
South American Explorers Club 
for Investigation of Claims 

of the Paranormal 


SITCOM 


Magazine #18 gives me a couple 
more reasons to be glad I joined. First, 
I hope you'll note in a future issue that 
Peace Corps Volunteers have been at 
the forefront of national park move- 
ments in South and Central America 
for more than 20 years. The Bolivian 
gambit of trading parkland for debts is 
a good idea that I will mention to my 
buddy Duane Myklejord, who tried to 
found a park in Panama in 1965 or so. 
It didn’t happen, but returned PCV’s 
continue to work for conservancy. And 
the "sovereignty" dodge is a crock; 
oligarchs everywhere know a forcign- 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of 
Lima Tours S.A. 


Belen 1040 
Telefono: 27-6720, Lira 


Are we to believe 


operated reserve is less amenable to 
that old tradition of payola. 

Second, good luck on the sitcom idea. 
But producers will soon tire of moun- 
taincer stories, and you will have to rely 
on pure comic fiction. I think you need 
to weave in a half-crazed jungle bum 
who sells maps and photos of lost cities 
(with McDonald’s signs in the back- 
ground); a fully crazed missionary 
intent on putting pants on everything 
including the last leg of the annual trek; 
and a native gofer who moonlights as a 
witch doctor (send him out for chicken, 
he takes his blowgun). The idea could 
develop into a M.A.S.H. ensemble. 

P’'m a newsman trying to crack 
screenwriting, but my agent and I are 
in limbo with the WGA strike. My 
advice is not to try to undercut the 
Guild, by the way; you may sell 
something now, but you'll be cut out 
when the strike is settled. 


-- Charles Stough there is a paragraph acknowledging 

Dayton, Ohio Winners and runners-up in this contest. 

Enclosed please find photographic 

proof that this stone does not exist in 

STONE FACE FRAUD Cuzco at all, but rather is an integral 


part of Reginald’s Tower, Waterford, 
in the southern part of Ireland. 


-- John C, Cutting 
Sudbury, MA 


I hate to tarnish such cordial 
communications with allegations of 
impropriety, but as one dedicated to 
the lofty principles of the Club 
(whatever they are), and the elevation 
of man and superior tenets in general, I 
must bring to light a fraud being 
perpetrated on the Membership. 

FRAUD, FRAUD, I SAY!! 

I refer, as I am sure you have 
anticipated, to "The Great Stone Hunt 
Contest" in Issue #17. In Issue #18, 
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———Tips & Notes 


SHOCK TREATMENT 


AN ADVERTISEMENT for yet an- 
other treatment for snake bite came in 
the mail from J and K_ Industries, 
Division of CONO-MAC. 

The new treatment for snake bite is 
electric shock. To be sure the snake 
bite victim has the appropriate voltage 
at hand, J and K Industries is market- 
ing the ‘Survivor’ ($89.95), the cheaper 


model ‘Snake Doctor Jr.’ ($39.95) or, 
for the thrifty, ‘The Protector.’ Each of 
these devices will deliver about 25 
kilovolts (direct current, 1 mA) and all 
are battery operated. 

How does the high-voltage shock 
treatment work? The shock is said to 
disrupt the hydrogen bonds of the en- 
zymes that make the venom poisonous. 
Also, copper and other trace metal 
elements of the venom are electrically 
charged. An electric shock will un- 
couple this charge, helping to neutra- 
lize the poison. Incidentally, the 
treatment is claimed to work on stings 
of the red ant, the fire ant, wasps, and 
bees, as well as chigger bites and 
poison ivy. 

The promotional literature about the 
Snake Doctor Jr. reports 34 cases of 
snake bits where current was applied 
within 30 minutes. In all, no serious 
medical complications developed, and 
pain disappeared within 15 minutes. 
On the other hand, seven who refused 
electric shock therapy suffered com- 
plications such as swelling, bleeding, 
shock and kidney failure. Two cases 
required amputation. 

Lacking the requisite background in 
electro-chemistry, microbiology, or 
neuro-voltaics, the club is not in a 
position to endorse the ‘Snake Doctor,’ 
the ‘Survivor,’ or the ‘Protector.’ 

Still, for a generous packet of 
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promotional material, news clips and 
testimonials, write: J and K Industries, 
P.O. Box 1205, Claremore, OK 74018: 
Tel: 1-918-341-6715. 


OUCH! 


OF ALL THE jungle dangers describ- 
ed in song and story, perhaps the most 
fearsome is posed by the candini or 
toothpick fish. Usually information 
about this critter is sparse and borders 
on the mythical. However, a short 


piece in the June 1987 Harper’s, page 
23, describes the animal in all its 
prickly potential. We quote: 


In the Amazon...should you have too 
much to drink and inadvertently urinate 
as you swim, any homeless Candiru, 
attracted by the smell, will take you for a 
big fish, and swim excitedly up your 
stream of uric acid, enter your urethra, 
like a worm into its burrow, and, raising 
its gill cover, stick out a set of retrorse 
spines. Nothing can be done. The pain 
is apparently spectacular. 


Obviously, if true, this is a tip and 
note worth passing on to jungle tra- 
velers. 


MEDICINE MEN 


THE SECOND International Congress 
of Traditional Medicine brought 
together some of the world’s most 
distinguished professors in medical 
anthropology, psychiatry, phytochem- 
istry, sociology, psychology, botany, 
pharmacology and agronomy. 

Topics discussed included the study 
of traditional drugs and therapeutic 
substances, the study of systems of 
traditional medicine, and integration 


between academic and _ traditional 
medicine. 
For information on __ published 


proceedings of this conference, write: 
Dr. Fernando Cabieses, President 
Organizing Committee, II International 
Congress of Traditional Medicine, 
Apartado 3891, Lima 100, Peru. 


LATAM NEWS 


THE CENTER FOR Latin American 
and Caribbean studies publishes a 
newsletter four times a year. This 
publication, says the Center, is 


designed to encourage the exchange of 
ideas and information among Latin 
Americanists and Caribbeanists, both 
within and outside Indiana University. 
The editor of the newsletter would also 
have it known that articles, announce- 
ments, information and reviews related 
to Latin America are welcome. 

For more information, write: The 
Center for Latin American and Carib- 
bean Studies, Indiana Univ., 313 N. 
Jordan Ave., Bloomingtion, IN 47405. 


FEVER PITCH 


MALARIA KILLS more people an- 
nually than any other infectious 
disease, according to the World Health 
Organization. 

With malarial strains developing 
resistance to quinine worldwide, a 
newly discovered weed holds promise 


for treating the disease. A compound 
derived from this plant, which comes 
from China, may prove more effective 
than quinine in saving the lives of 
patients seriously afflicted. 

Tests at the U.S. National Institute of 
Health support the claims of Chinese 
scientists. Scientists at NIH recently 
came up with a purified extract of the 
drug, called Arteether. This substance 
has shown considerable potency in 
controlling resistant strains in animal 
experiments. Tests on humans are 
scheduled later in year. 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


YOU CAN NOW take Avensa, one of 
Venezuela’s two domestic airlines, and 
cut days off your trip to Angel Falls. 
The flight from Caracas to Canaima 
village takes about two hours and 
passes over the immense Orinoco 
River at Ciudad Bolivia, then over 
giant Lake Guri, and the Caroni River 
hydro-electric complex, the biggest in 
Latin America after Itaipu, Brazil. 


Another half-hour flight, and the 
plane soars over Angel Falls -- more 
than 3,000 feet of water tumbling in 
rainbows to the forest floor below. 

It’s also possible to stay in Canaima 
and make the journey to Angel Falls on 
foot. The falls can only be visited 
during the rainy season (June to 
October) when high water makes the 
rivers navigable by canoe. 

It is also possible to rent a light plane 
and pilot for an early morning bird’s 
eye view of the falls. 


TRAVEL INSURANCE 


ACCESS AMERICA International 
Travel Protection sent us a brochure 
which says it will pay for medical 
expenses...lost payments and deposits if 
you trip is cancelled or interrupted... 
expenses if your trip is delayed because 
of bad weather...lost or stolen 
baggage...travel accidents. 


Of course, it also says that, "Access 
America does not cover...loss due to 
intentionally self-inflicted harm... 
mental health care, treatment of 
alchohol or substance abuse, detention 
or confiscation by customs." 

Yeah? So who needs it? 

For a fuller description of Access 
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Publications 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and 
Travel Guides 
for South America 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-Inca and Inca Trails 
to Machu Picchu. Chavin and Coroico. 
Into the Cordillera Blanca, through the 
"Switzerland of Peru," across the Andes 
and down into the jungles. 


Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 


service and benefits, write: 


0290-6786. 


Access 
America, PO Box 6786, Providence, RI, 


, 
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5 Roth Travel Associates Offers 
5 SAEC Members 


HANDCARRIES NEEDED from West 
Coast USA to take glasses and other 
medical equipment to South American 


DISCOUNTED FARES 


ERRATA: In the issue #17, the iy South/Amorice? 


piece entitled "TOLD FREE" 
failed to list the telephone num- 
ber of the Ecuadorian Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of 
Tourism: 1-800-553-MORE. 


Aerolineas Argentinas 
Avianca 
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Faucett 
Lacsa 
Ladeco 
Pan Am 
Varig 
Viasa, Ete! 
countries. Contact: Paul Cormier, Lions 
Medical Equipment Program, 1360 E. 
Herndon Ave. #230, Fresno, CA 93710; 

Tel: (209) 449-2020. 


S re) ! 
a Call Today iS 


Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 iS 
Peer e eee (c) 


‘yelaeeclantem Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 
others to see art treasures. 
We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro Camino Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Fer, ; (Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
I: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 


Heritage of the Andes 
Six Video Series of the Pre-Inca 
TEMPLES 


Group AYMARAN-Bolivia has produced four series of best sound track 

music of the video a Recordings available on tape, LP’s: 

Tape #1 8.50 

Tapes #2-3-4 $9.50 
$14.00 

tachi $.65 per tape 

for postage. 

Send money orders to: 

Bolivian Int. Products 

P.O. Box 11285 

S.L.C, UT 84147 

Or ask for a catalog 


ee ve liked the music of the Fly of the Condor Series, you wall be 
delighted with the sound track music of HERITAGE OF THE ANDES. 
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ANGELS 


Gratified! 

That’s how we feel contemplating the 
growing list of Life, Supporting and 
Contributing Members that lengthens 
with each crisp new issue of the South 
American Explorer. True, we have yet 
to acquire a geniune Afterlife Member, 
but we choose to view this as only tem- 
porary and acknowledge that recruiting 
in this area is best left up to God. 

Life Members, Supporting Members 
and Contributing Members -- Your 
Club thanks you. 


LIFE 
John E, Cadle 


SUPPORTING 
Jeanne Brust 
Bill Lodge 
George Weaver 
Bernard J. Remmelts 
Mara Jayne Miller 
Robert Daniels 
Vince Lee 
Chritopher Kennan 


CONTRIBUTING 
James W. Dow 
Christopher W. Walker 
Margaret G. Lee 
Ralph Kopp 
Linda G. Gillmor 
Joan F, Lohmann 
Rocky Perko 
Winston Chappell 
Shirley Liss 
George J. Schaer 
Jeffrey L. Haferman 
Mason E. Byles 
Scott K. Wind 
J. W. Davidge, TI 
Philip Palmer 
George Salkeld 
Doris Salkeld 


WHO SEZ SEZ WHO? 


WE HAD HOPED to announce the 
winner of The Great Sez Who Contest 
in this issue. We looked forward to 
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CLUB 
NEWS 


bestowing a Butterfly T-shirt on the 
knowledgable winner and _ holding 
him/her up as an example to all. 

Alas, three months have elapsed 
without a serious entry. 

Was the contest perhaps too easy, an 
insult to the erudition of the 
Membership? 

Is a Club T-Shirt too paltry a prize to 
rouse the Membership to action? Or 
did Members disdain the First Prize -- 
a respectable listing on the Masthead 
of the South American Explorer -- or 
the valuable Second Prize which pro- 
mised a small listing buried in the 
disclaimer clause of the South 
American Explorer? 

Would the Membership have been 
less torpid had an "Orinoco Odyssey" 
been dangled before them? 

We sincerely hope so, because there 
is a sneaking suspicion harbored in 


_ some quarters that the Membership 


might not have been... ah..."up to" the 
intellectual "snuff" required. 

Laughable, you say? Preposterous? 
Well, yes. We needn’t enumerate the 
emminent anthropologists, historians, 
geographers, scribes and literary 
adventurers among our generally 
notable Membership. Busy men and 
women all, occupied with weighty 
matters and not likely to thrust 
themselves into the glare of publicity 
entailed in actively seeking a T-shirt. 

This being the case, we are not going 
to give in to suggestions that we "feed" 
answers to the Membership in hopes of 
producing a Winner by the next issue. 
There is certainly no need to point out 
what every Member has known since 
childhood, for example that Annie 
Peck climbed Huascar4n, and that only 
Lady Florence Dixie could ever have 
had both a "cosy snuggery" and 
"peculiar feelings," that Papillon got 
punched and that John Dugid, the 
author of Green Hell, would be apt to 
talk about such things as...green hell. 

We had hoped to surprise the winner 
of this contest with something more 
than just a T-shirt. We had set aside a 
US$2,000 cash bonus, a free roundtrip 


to Machu Picchu, a pachamanca and a 
perpetual "Publisher Emeritus" credit 
on the Masthead. There was even 
thought of renaming the Club in 
his/her honor, e.g. the “Jillian A. 
Klepbacher Explorers Club." 

But as said, no serious entries were 
forthcoming. Hopefully, the situation 
will change during the next three 
months, and we will then be in the 
position to award someone a Club T- 
shirt, which we know in our hearts is all 
a Member wants anyway. 

Staff enthusiam for further contests is 
on the wane. We had hoped to an- 
nounce what we had believed would be 
the greatest contest yet in this issue -- 
"The Great T-Shirt Design Contest" -- 
which would reveal to one and all the 
limitless artistic creativity of the 
Membership. 

Now a disheartened Staff waits and 
watches. 


MacCLUB 


THE NEW YORK Times "Travel Sec- 
tion," September 25, 1988, devoted a 
full one-half page to the South 
American Explorers Club, quoting 
liberally from Ms Rojas on how to foil 
the latin /adrén. Shortly thereafter, 
CNN cable network requested infor- 
mation on the Club for a feature on the 
Club and the South American Explorer. 
All this media attention swept other 
publications into the vortex, and the 
Club appeared in such worthy publica- 
tions as the Fresno Bee, the Anchorage 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch and several more 
besides. From virtual anonymity, a 
club and magazine for miniscule Latin- 
loving cultists, the South American 
Explorers Club is well on its way to 
becoming as familiar to the average 
American as Ajax, The Foaming 
Cleanser, and the Big Mac. 

Naturally we expected such a blaze of 
exposure to excite an outpouring of 
congratulatory Member letters and 
gifts of candied fruit. Several hundred 
non-members wrote requesting leg 
pouches, a somewhat smaller number 
desired information about the Club and 
one soul sent a resumé with an offer to 
open a branch of the Club in Water- 
ford, Connecticut. 

On the other hand, this nationwide 
media blitz went unnoticed by our 
usually attentive Members. We take 
this opportunity, therefore, to let them 
know that we will not spurn belated 
congratulations (or fruit). 


We're seeking thrill-seekers 
to AeroPeru's South America. 


QRQQOQ9 9929999000053 
Baja California $8.95 


192 pp 

Mexico $17.95 
3rd edn (Feb '89) approx 880 pp 

Colombia $11.95 
368 pp 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands $7.95 
240 pp 

Peru $12.95 
384 pp 

Bolivia $10.95 
approx 290 pp 

Brazil $14.95 
(1989) approx 650 pp 

Brazilian phrasebook $2.95 
(1989) approx 96 pp 

Argentina $10.95 
(1989) approx 220 pp 

Chile & Easter Island $8.95 
280 pp 


South America ona shoestring $14.95 
3rd edn 752 pp 


RBRRERHEEEEEEEEEOCECREEEEHEHOS 


For more information, write to: 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St, Oakland CA94607 


Here's your chance to follow ancient footpaths 
through the imposing Andes, back-packing your 
way to the magnificent Inca ruins at Machu 
Picchu, snorkle with sea lions and discover spe- 
cies of birds you've never seen before in the 
exotic Galapagos. Raft white water through a 
sacred valley. Canoe through the jungle deep in 
the Amazon.Walk among glaciers and penguins 
at the “uttermost end of the world.” Or bathe in 
the heated water of a volcanic island. All not far 
from dozens of other incomparable thrills. 
AeroPeru offers every kind of adventure you 
could want—from fairly mild to absolutely wild. 
Just seek out your travel agent, or call us for 
information. 
(Rush “More-ForYour-Money” Tour Brochure 
Name 
Address 
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sas 
Call 1-800-255-7378, or write AeroPeru. 
P.O. Box 523952, Miami, Florida 33152. 


Airfares subject to change. Departure and Custom 
tax not included. Some restrictions apply, E 


IDEBOOKS 


Ghiidids DD Debeenennannes 


Lonely Planet publishes an extensive range of 
guidebooks for South and Central America. 
Individual countries are covered in detail in 
‘travel survival kits’, and our ‘ona 
shoestring’ guide covers the entire 
region. New books will become 
available during 1989, including 

a Brazilian phrasebook, which 
recognises that the Portuguese 
spoken in Brazil is not that spoken 
in Europe. 


Lonely Planet’s guides are used and 
respected by independent travelers 
around the world for their detail of 
coverage and quality of research. They 
provide concise background information; 
extensive advice on what to see and do, and 
where to stay and eat; and invaluable tips on 
the practicalities of life on the road. 


i Ra a 


lonely planet Tel (415) 893 8555 


eZ Fax (415) 893 8563 


KNOW YOUR ROOTS 


A US SCIENTIST conducting field 
experiments in Venezuela has found 
that the roots of at least 12 species of 
tropical trees grow up instead of down. 

These apogeotropic roots, according 
to Robert L. Sanford, Jr. of North 
Carolina State University, start out 
underground, but then grow up 
through the soil, often creeping as 
much as 13 meters up the trunks of 
nearby trees. 

Sanford theorizes that this erratic 
root behavior is a response to the 
nutrient poor soil common to tropical 
forests. Studies have shown that many 
of the nutrients found in rain are 
scavenged by the jungle canopy and 
never reach the ground. But a certain 
amount of the rain does penetrate the 
canopy to flow down the trunks of 
trees. The rogue roots may be 
attempting to tap this food source. 

To test his hypothesis, Sanford 
employed artificial tree trunks made 
out of plastic pipe. Near the top of 
each pipe, he attached cylinders 
containing forest soil, manure, and 
sometimes nothing. Jungle rains 
leeched nutrients from the manure and 
jungle soil, which flowed down the 
plastic pipe. Sanford’s findings show 
that pipes topped with manure attract- 
ed by far the greatest number of climb- 
ing roots from nearby trees, and these 

- roots grew more quickly. 


SEALED 


THE SLAUGHTER of seals on the 
coast of Peru has a long tradition. In 
1578, Sir Francis Drake’s men killed 
seals to provision his ships. By the end 
of the 18th century, the killing of seals 
had nearly wiped out the species. At 
one time, sealers slaughtered 100,000 
animals on the coast, selling the skins 
to China. Seal hunting continued on 
Peru’s coast until recent times. In 1941, 
_ hunters killed 37,000 seals during a 


if ng season. Seals have 
“wivade a gradeal comeback since hunt- 
"ing was banned in 1959, 


Punta San Juan is Peru’s most 
important seal breeding area. It is here 
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that Patricia Majluf works for Wildlife 
Conservation International, a division 
of the New York Zoological Society. 
Majluf started her research in 1982. 
Since then, her studies have contri- 
buted much to what is known about the 
feeding and breeding of Peruvian seals. 
Majluf also studied the effect of El 
Nino on seal reproduction. 

It is widely believed that seals 
consume great quantities of anchoveta, 
a small fish that has allowed Peru to 
build up a fish meal industry that pro- 
duces millions of tons of fish protein 
annually. For this reason, seals are not 
popular with the skippers of Peru’s 
large fishing fleet. Ship captains kill 
seals near their nets and would like to 
see a government program to exter- 
minate them in greater numbers. 


Estimates put the number of seals off 
Peru at 30,000, half of which breed at 
Punta San Juan. During the 1950s 
Peru’s Ministry of Fisheries enclosed 
Punta San Juan with a meter-high con- 
crete wall. Then, in 1984, largely due 
to efforts by Majluf and her colleagues, 
the government declared Punta San 
Juan a protected zone. Today, armed 
guards patrol the beaches to protect 
the seals from poachers. 

"The next step is to get the Ministry 
to enlarge the zone," says Majluf. 
"This, together with an educational 
program for people in the area will do 
much to conserve the abundant wildlife 
of Punta San Juan in the future." 

"Properly managed and exploited," 
says Majluf, "the seals of Punta San 
Juan can benefit the local populace for 
generations to come. Their habitat, 
Punta San Juan, is itself a scenic won- 
der which could attract people from all 
over the world who love wildlife." 


A NEW LEAF 
THE UNESCO World Heritage Com- 


mittee is considering a proposal to 
confer World Heritage status on Peru’s 


Manu National Park in the Madre de 
Dios jungle. 

Recognition by UNESCO will 
guarantee Manu worldwide attention 
and make it immediately eligible for 
grants to be used towards its preser- 
vation. 


STICKY SOLUTION 


OBSERVERS HAVE noted for over 
a century that certain tropical plants 
use a sticky toxic latex to ward off 
insect attack. Latex, the source of 
natural rubber, is also found in more 
common plants, including milkweed, 
dandelion, lettuce, etc. 

It now appears that some insects 
have evolved countermeasures. David 
E. Dussourd and Thomas Eisner of 
Cornell University have exposed lacti- 
ferous plants to a variety of insects and 
report cases of insect activity calculated 
to overcome plant defense by draining 
off the latex. 

Researchers noted that different 
plants have to deal with different 
insects employing different leaf cutting 
techniques. Some insects in the study 
cut circular trenches in the leaf while 
others preferred a deft cut across the 
midrib. All styles of cutting serve to 
empty the leaves of latex, making them 
edible. The vein cutting process can 
take up to an hour. The authors found 
that leaf cutting often attracted other 
species of freeloading insects which 
took advantage of the situation to feast 
upon leaves emptied of latex by their 
industrious cousins. 


YELLOW FEVER 


THE GREATEST gold mining rush on 
record is still unfolding in the vast 
Brazilian interior. Over the past year, 
new digs scattered over thousands of 
miles are stretching north towards 
Venezuela and Guyana, and Colombia 
and Bolivia on the west. 

The highest yield, according to recent 
reports, is at Alta Fioresta, once a tiny 
outpost. Today it is overrun with a 
population of 121,000, of which 80,000 
are gold diggers. Using primitive tools, 
freelance gold diggers working in 
appalling conditions have made Brazil 
the world’s fifth largest gold producer. 
Brazilian industrial mining companies 
last year produced 13 tons of gold, but 
independent workers extracted an 
estimated 70 tons of gold from the 
jungle, with a value of almost one 
billion dollars. 


Serra Palada, the biggest mine ever, 
attracted 60,000 prospectors. Life 
there has become "hell." Declining 
productivity has led to violent clashes 
between miners and the government. 
Serra Palada has become an immense 
quagmire, now more than five hundred 
feet deep. Hundreds die from hunger, 
landslides and murder. 

No one can keep track of the new 
sites being opened. Some camps 
number a few hundred, others in the 
thousands. Counting the dependents, 
spinoffs and the whole support system, 
estimates of those trying living off the 
gold rush run as high as five million. 

Gold dust has become the currency 
throughout large parts of Amazonia. 
Guns, drinks, equipment, food, alcohol, 
and prostitutes are all bought with pure 
gold dust. 

Most of the gold goes into the illegal 
trade and is smuggled out, rather than 
sold to a federal bank as the law 
requires. 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


OF THE countless troops of woolly 
spider monkeys, or muriquis, that once 
filled the forest along the southeastern 
coast of Brazil, only 300 to 400 survive. 

The largest primate in the Western 
Hemisphere, the muriqui has only 
recently come under study. Prelimi- 
nary results are surprising. 

Karen B. Strier, an anthropologist 
from Harvard University, first started 
observing one of the few remaining 
pockets of muriquis in 1982. Her 
study, intended only to aid conservation 
efforts and provide information for a 
captive breeding program, led to the 
discovery of social behavior and 
organization of muriquis only rarely 
seen among primates. 

Studying 26 individuals over 14 
months, Strier found an extraordinary 
degree of cooperation and friendship 
among males. Pronounced male bond- 
ing and very low levels of aggression set 
the muriquis apart from most other 
primates. 

Strier theorizes that the rare 
cooperative behavior of muriquis may 
lie in family ties. Strier noted that 
during her month-long study male 
muriquis never left the group. This 
suggests that male muriquis mate only 
with the females in their group. Over 
generations, they become related to 
one another, Strier, however, observed 
no ill effects from inbreeding. 

While females occasionally leave the 


Sacsayhuaman - Earlier, less troubled days. 


group, adult males and females travel 
together with few signs of conflict. 
Cohesive groups, says Strier, can better 
compete with other groups of muriquis 
in the jungle, where the fruit they eat is 
scarce. 


THE LAST INTI RAYMI? 


LAST YEAR, 100,000 people, includ- 
ing 10,000 foreigners, packed the 
ancient ruins of Sacsayhuamén to view 
the colorful "House of the Sun," or Inti 
Raymi festival. This popular tourist 
attraction draws greater crowds with 
each passing year. 

"There’s no denying that it’s a 
magnificent tourist spectacle," says 
archaeologist Santiago Agurto, "but it 
is now endangering these historic 
ruins." Agurto and fellow archacolo- 
gists recommend moving the site of the 
festival. If this is not done, they say, 
the fortress cannot long survive the 
damage done by hundreds of thousands 
of tourists. "Huge crowds leave behind 


Amazonia Expeditions 


Explore the Amazon 


Anthropology -- Birdwatching 
Jungle Survival Trips 
Canoeing —- Fishing — Photography 
Wildlife Observation —- Trekking 
Medicinal Plant Study 


Amazonia Expeditions: Putumayo 
#139, Iquitos, Peru; Tel: 236374. 


piles of litter, but worse," he says, "you 
can actually see the wear and tear on 
the fortress after even one day of the 
festival." 

Inti Raymi has been a financial boon 
to Cuzco’s hoteliers and merchants 
since its revival in 1944. But Agurto 
and others maintain that no one should 
object to moving the festival. "The 
festival you see today bears little 
resemblance to the historic ritual of the 
Incas. If anything, it is more colorful 
and lively than the original." Arguto 
recommends moving the festival to Pu- 
ca Mocco, which is close by the ruins. 
It should be just as popular there. 


\fe : Ii 
putas 


* Sunshine, Low Humidity, Cool nights alj year 
round 


* Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 

* Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

* Special programmes for children. 

* Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf, 

* Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 

* Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 
* Disco and Happy Hour. 

. Tous. to wine cellars museum and the Paracas 


fe. 
Reservations: 
Lima 
AméGrican Express 
Lare 


phones 42-4180—42-3090 
(USA: 1-800-327-7737 
(USA) —phones 1-800-327-3573 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members, each additional word is $0.25. Ads for 
subscribers and non-members cost $0.25 per 
word. Non-profit organizations may advertise 
for free at the Club’s discretion. Please send 
payment with copy. Ads for South American 
Explorer #20 must be received by December 
15, 1988. Ads for SAE #21 must be received 


by March 15, 1989. 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA in Argentina, 23,036 ft. 


Non-technical, little snow, December 1988 or 
February 1989. Two week trip. Only cost is 
your own expenses. I am simply looking for 
climbing companions. Chuck Roberts, Box 
1252, Simi Valley, CA 93062 USA. Tel: (805) 
583-7500. 

WANTED: Partners to climb Sangay and El 
Altar in Ecuador, January ’89 (fairly remote) 
and also other ventures in other countries. Call 
Lawrence Blake at 215-566-1246 (even collect); 
22 W. Sth St., Media, PA 19063. 

COMPANIONS WANTED - Peru/Ecuador. 
Spanish-speaking travel companion for all or 
part of 11/19-12/4/88 trip. Destinations: 
Cuzco, Machu Picchu, Lake Titicaca, Quito. 
Stephen @ (303)770-1544. 

40-YEAR-OLD woman looking for companion 
for trekking in the Cordillera Blanca May-June 
1989. Contact J. Lowen, 7107 58th N.E. Seattle, 
WA 98115. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Mexico, Central, 
South America. Art, Archaeology, Indians, 
travels. Free catalogues. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260 
USA. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 

PACIFIC TRAVELLERS SUPPLY sells 
detailed maps and guidebooks for Latin 
America and the world. Stock varies according 
to availability for Latin America, but generally 
we have 1:250,000 scale mapping or better for 
every S.A. nation except Paraguay and the 
Guyanas. We have street maps of major cities 
and road maps of most nations. We are always 
interested in finding individuals to bring us maps 
from S.A; we pay for this service. To order 
maps or offer services, please call Pacific 
Travellers Supply at (80S) 963-4438 Mon-Sat, or 
write 529 State St., Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


USA. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: a 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the US and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA_98125. 

BOOKS: Americana, Canadiana and The 
Americas: Adventure, Travel, Archaeology, 
Arts, History. FREE CATALOG. Karl Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada VSR 2RS. 
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LOST CITIES AND ANCIENT MYSTERIES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA! Write for free 
catalogue of unusual books and expeditions. 
Adventures Unlimited, Box 22, Stelle, Il 60919, 
USA. 
BOOKS on LATIN AMERICA, Caribbean, 
Spain, Portugal. All languages & disciplines. 
Used, out-of-print, rare & new; nation’s largest 
selection (warehouses full). Send wants today. 
Receive questionnaire for 10% discount most 
items. Long-time scholar, traveller (with 
Peruvian wife) knows & shares your intersts. 
Also presently seeking BUY/TRADE better- 
grade collections & single titles on: Panama & 
the Canal; Cuba (including Castro era), Haiti, 
Maya, Aztec, Inca, etc.; Peru; Latin American 
Art, Architecture, Music, Black & Women’s 
Studies, ete. Any quantity; we travel. 

LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, Box 39090, 


Washington, DC 20016. (202)244-4173. 


TRIPS 


CLASSIC & UNUSUAL LATIN AMERICA: 
224 tours, expeditions, hiking, biking -—- even 
French Guiana. Also Worldwide Tours. 
FORUM TRAVEL, 91 Gregory, Pleasant Hill, 
CA_ 94523. (415) 671-2900. 

TRANS-SOUTH AMERICAN  EXPEDI- 
TIONS, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, 
Egypt and more treks/safaris in FREE 
brochures. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 8548-EC, 
Waukegan, IL 60079, (312) 336-2070, 1-800-922- 
1491. 

SPECIAL INTEREST TRIPS. Educational and 
conservationist trips. Wildlife rehabilitation 
internship. Contact: Carlos Grandez, Putumayo 
139, Iquitos, Peru. Tel: 23-6374. 

CLIMB ACONCAGUA! We specialize in 
ascents of Aconcagua via the Polish Glacier and 
Normal Route. Our leaders have made six 
ascents and provide the best service in the 
industry. Write for information on the January 
1989 trip. HIGH & WILD, 1976 Greensboro 
Drive, Wheaton, IL _ 60187 USA. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Avenue, Fullerton, CA 92631. USA. 
TREK PERU does trips to the Cordillera 
Blanca, Inca Trail, Cordillera Vilcanota, river 
rafting in the Urubamba Valley and jungle. 
Reasonable prices. Contact César Rojas, Trek 
Peru, 1355 St. Paul St. #1, Denver, CO 80206. 
Tel: (303) 377-9659. 

ADVENTURE EXPEDITIONS: Mexico, 
South and Central America with experienced 
guides. The Conch Republic Travel Adventures, 
Inc., 153 E. New England Ave., Winter Park, FL 
32789 USA. 

LA VENTANA. A private 34,000 acre ranch 
located on the banks of the Orinoco. Peacock 
bass country in the land of Green Mansions. All 
inclusive packages available (land from Puerto 
Ayacucho or Puerto Carrefio) from December 
first to May first. Includes accomodations, 
meals, guides, boats and more. Experience life 
on the Rio Orinoco! Meet native Americans as 
they live, not as they are exhibited. Explore and 
bathe in beautiful streams and lagoons seldom 
visited. Swim with fresh water dolphin. 


Attempt to capture the powerful jaguar in your 
camera’s lens. Two guest rooms share 
connecting bath. Most living is on the spacious 
veranda running the 60 foot length of the house. 
Groups limited to four, but we will be happy to 
work with larger special interest/educational 
groups. The rates are $1350 per person, double 
occupancy, 8 days/7 nights. Contact Sam 
Euslow, 5449 NE Sth Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, 
FL 33334 USA. Orphone (305)771-2283. 
PANAMA/QUAYAQUIL/LIMA/CUZCO 
Machu Picchu/Santiago/Buenos Aires/Rio de 
Janeiro... AeroPeru, your ticket to South 
American wonders only $759.00 - call nationwide 
1-800-ALL-PERU for further information, or 
contact your travel agent. 

AMAZON 1989. Visit remote tribes on tribu- 
taries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a 
beautiful antique mahogany riverboat with crew 
of six, gourmet chef, your own cabin, four 
motorized canoes, free rum, and shaman on 
board. Trip limited to twelve travelers. February 
25 to March 10, 1989. $3,000 includes airfare 
from Miami, lodging, meals and transportation 
with six week extension. Travel with David 
Arora, world famous author of "Mushrooms 
Demystified." Call The Wild Mushroom Travel- 
ing Road Show at 203-873-8286. P.O.Box 126, 
East Haddam, CT 06423 USA. 


Call Roth Travel Associates for 
FARE DEALS To South America! 


Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 


ADVENTURE EXPEDITIONS: Mexico, 
South and Central America with experienced 
guides. The Conch Republic Travel Adventures, 
Inc., 153 E. New England Ave., Winter Park, FL 
32789 EE.UU. 


GUIDES 


UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: Visit 
remote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canoeing, rafting, trekking in the 
Central Andes. All trips involve living with 
native families along the way. More than a tour 
— an experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: 22-2395 or 23-7063. 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE a good contact in Peru, 
help with traveling arrangements, Spanish 
lessons, personal guide, etc., write: Tino 


Guzman Kahn c/o Lima SAEC. 
HOTELS 


LA BRISA LODGE in the heart the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 
members get 15% discount. For reservations or 
info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202, Pucallpa, Peru. 

EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 
species birds; 1110 butterflies; 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 


Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 
EDWARD'S INN - Excellent location in Huaraz 
for a pleasant stay. Panoramic view. Double/ 
multiple rooms. Continuous hot water. Private/ 
shared bath. Climbing/hiking information. Av. 
Bolognesi#121, Huaraz, Ancash,Peru. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 
Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel: 542663. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry, and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO_80204 USA. 
CENTER FOR Archaeoastronomy, Box X, 
College Park, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. One year: $20 individuals, $30 libraries 
& institutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St., #205, 
Denver, CO_ 80220. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster CO 80234. 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

WANTED: CARIBBEAN PAINTINGS. Con- 
tact Larry Kent, 703 Pomelo Drive, Vista, CA 
92083 USA. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, 
write: Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, 
or Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a_ profit-sharing 
enterprise with a women’s cooperative handcraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA_98115 USA. 
Former Peace Corps Volunteer in Peru and 
Ecuador, now an Artist, offers $30.00 limited- 
edition color prints of his unique watercolors of 
busy Peruvian Market scenes. Send for free 
color brochure. Todd Tibbals, Studio-Gallery, 
7316 Guadalupe Trail N.W., Albuquerque NM 
87107. Tel: (50S) 898-7351. 

BUY ELEGANT Byzantine mirrors for 
yourself, friends, or family! Directly imported 
from South America. Golden Frames with 
Reverse-Painted Glass with Flowers & Leaves 
on a deep blue background. Available in Oval 
Style, 16-3/4" x 13 1/2". only $79.95 ppd. 
Quimbaya International Trading Company 402 
1/2 Franklin Street, Corinth, MS_38834. 


ETC. 


WHEN IN PISAC, PERU - Stop by "Frank’s 
Cafe," Av. Pardo 619. All cafe proceeds go to 
the area’s “Emergency Care for Children" 
rogram. 
BIRDWATCHERS! 


BIRDLISTERS! The 


SIALIS SYSTEM will computerize your lifelists! 
Universal checklist, coded for major world 
birding areas on one disk. Enter YOUR 
annotated LIFELIST using program on a 
second, Information retrieval excellent. 
Guaranteed bug-free. $75.00. IBM PC or 
compatible with two double-sided disk drives 
required. A. Milch, 461 Palmer Avenue, 
Teaneck, NJ_O7666. 

SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, 
intensive Spanish course for one month in 
Huancayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), 
starts the first of every month, Includes food 
and lodging with Indian families in villages. 
Weaving and pan flute lessons can be arranged. 
Contact; Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado 
Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 064-237063; 
064-222395. 

HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
empty-handed. We are always looking for peo- 
ple to carry library books, magazines, goodies 
for the Lima manager, and such. If you think 
you will have some extra room, contact the 


SAEC, 1510 York St., Denver, CO 80206, or call 


303) 320-0388. Thank you. 

TIME TRAVEL. I have filled four passports 
and actively working on the fifth. Adventures 
unfold in the most amazing ways. Twenty-five 
years ago my brother bought a used book for 5 
cents. That book started me on an odyssey 
through time and the most amazing adventure I 
could possibly imagine. I am happy to share this 
true story with you. FREE information; Henry 
Bolduc, POB 88, Independence, VA_24348 USA 
SEEKING any and all information about 
uncontacted indigenous tribes still existing in the 
Amazon Basin. G. Schlaback, Box 121, 
Birchwood, WI 54817. 

ATTENTION PHOTOGRAPHERS! A color 
photo book of Peru is slated for publication. 
Photo contributors are needed. Will pay $50 for 
each color slide used -- Originals only. All slides 
will be returned. Any aspect of Peru will be con- 
sidered, with preference for "people" shots and 
jungle scenes, including native tribes. Send 
inquiries/slides to: Hilary Bradt, Grey House 
(Flat), Beeches Drive, Farnham Common,Bucks 
SL23JU, England. Deadline:31 Dec. 1988. 


SIZES: S..\M, L, XL. 
SHIP $1 per piece 


Subscribe now! 


Moustewions T-Shirts 


Stonehenge, Machu Picchu, Easter Island 
Silk screen on white, silver, and tan T-shirts 
T- SHIRTS $11, 3/$30 
SPECIFY SIZE/COLOR/PICTURE 

All Items Refundable. 


LOST WORLDS 
Box 344, Dept. E East Rockaway, NY 11518 


Simply the best Mexico 
travel information 
available today. 


A colorful new quarterly 
— the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to 
Mexico travel. 


Only $14.95 a year. (Add $3 for delivery to foreign countries.) 
Mail to: Mexico Magazine, Box 700, Carbondale, CO 81623 
For credit card orders, call toll free: 
1-800-553-1310. Ext. 8160 
(FLORIDA, 1-800-327-3006, Ext. 8160) 
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A Trip Reports a 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling 10 cents/page (for example, 20 cents for 2 pages; the number of pages is 
indicated in the column before the month/year), plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since they 
cover everything you want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels and all sorts of other 
valuable information you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may contain 
considerable information on other areas, e.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though it 
also contains information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Hudnuco. The following updates the Trip Reports listings found in previous 
magazines (Issues #15-18). A complete listing can be obtained by requesting "Total Trip Reports" (US$2.S0). To get Trip Reports, you must be a 
Club Member (we check). Please order reports by country, department (Peru only) and report number. 


PAGES DATE 


ARGENTINA 
43. Kelly Bugden 


BOLIVIA 


39. Hallam Murray 
40. Hallam Murray 
41. Hallam Murray 
42. Hilary Bradt 

43. Marshall Snider 


BRAZIL 


34. Guy Theoret 

35. Guy Theoret 

36. Debbie Lawrence 
37. Doub Bewsher 


CHILE 


78. L. Strasberger 

79. Kelly Bugden 

80. Michael Reynolds 
81. Michael Reynolds 
82. Pieter Bunningen 


COLOMBIA 


16. Miguel Alexiades 
17. Miguel Alexiades 
18. Sonya Baldwin 
19. Jenny James 

20. Bill Forney 


ECUADOR 


59. Michael Reynolds 
60. Sarah Marcus 

61. Michael Reynolds 
62. Sarah Marcus 

63. Sarah Marcus 

64. Pieter Bunningen 
65. Pattie Roozendaal 
66. Sharon Murray 
67. Pattie Roozendaal 
68. Andy Dark 

69. Sharon Murray 
70. Pattie Roozendaal 
71. Marshall Snider 
72. Marshall Snider 


Sarmiento-Calafate by Rt.40 


Bike Patacamaya,Cochabamba 
La Paz to Cochebamba - Bike 
Bike Coc-Epizana-Sucre 

La Paz, Illimani, Yungas 

La Paz Hotel 


Ibitipoca;Minas Gerais 
Places to Go 

Amazon Canoe Trip 
Rio de Janiero 


Santiago 

Perez Rosales Natl. Park 
Arica 

Norcon 

Southern Chile 


‘Islas Rosario, Cartegena 
Tairona Natl. Park, St.Marta 
Bogota, Popayan, Pasto 
Balconcitas:Irish Commune 
San Agustin Arch. Area 


Galapagos 

Vilcabamba 

Banos 

Cuenca (warning to women) 
Esmeraldas-Atacarnes-Muisne 
Ecuador/Colombia border 
Canar, El Cajas Rec. Arca 
Buy/Export Handicrafts 
Misahualli, Rio Napo Trip 
Cajas National Park 

Spanish Lang. Schools-Quito 
Esperanza-Ibarra-S.Lorenzo 
Galapagos Tour Boats 
Cuenca - Area Tours 


CENTRAL A'MERICA 


13. Miguel Alexiades 


Guatemala, Tikal 


OTHER REPORTS 
3. Charles Hornabrook Collecting Butterflies/Etc. 


4. Sharon Murray 


Volunteering 
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DEC 87 


JUL 88 
JUN 88 
JUL 88 
AUG 88 
JUN 87 


MAY 88 
JUN 88 
JAN 88 
JUL 88 


AUG 83 
JAN 88 
MAY 88 
MAY 88 
FEB 88 


JAN 88 
JAN 88 
JAN 88 
JUN 88 
AUG 88 


AUG 88 
JUN 88 
JUL 88 
JUN 88 
JUL 88 
MAY 88 
JUN 88 
AUG 88 
JUL 88 
AUG 88 
MAY 88 
JUL 88 
APR 87 
APR 87 


DEC 87 


MAY 88 
MAY 88 


AMAZONAS 

15. Brendan Reade 
16. Marinos Vlessas 
17. Sandy Smith 


ANCASH, PERU 


61. Ted Raczek 

62. Roman Fuglinter 
63. Julian Allen 

64. Judy Vanczel 

6S. Steve Jackson 

66. Ted Raczek 

67. Roman Fuglinter 
68. Julian Allen 

69. Anton Wopereis 


CUZCO 


77. Bernie Peterson 
78. Bill Sillar 

79. Bill Sillar 

80. Bill Sillar 

81. Jim Loonam 

82. John Bowen 

83. John Bowen 

84. John Bowen 

85, Richard Robinson 
86. Richard Robinson 
87. Sandy Smith 

88. Marshall Snider 
89. Vince Lee 


LAMBAYEQUE 
2. Wohy/Ely 


LIMA 
32. Michael Warren 


LORETO 


PERU (By Departments) 


Chachapoyas, Kuelap 
Chachapoyas, Tingo, Cuelap 
Lima-Cajamarca-Kuelap-Chiclayo 


Cordillera Huayhuash 

Mules from Coast to Huaraz 
St.Cruz Loop, Pisco, Chopicalqui 
Huaraz 

Huayhuash 

Huayhuash 

Mules from coast to Huarz 
S.Cruz Loop,Pisco,Chopicalqui 
Huascaran Normal Route 


Qoyllur Riti 

Maras, Urubamba, Ollantaytambo 
Sicuani, Raqchi, Acopia, Cusipata 
Ollantaytambo-San Lorenzo Hike 
Inca Trail, Aguas Calientes 

Cuzco Ruins, Vilcanota Raft Trip 
Rafting Vilcanota & Urubamba 
Peke-Peke Trip on Madre de Dios 
Vilcabamba 

I.T.Alternate: Urubamba 

Cuzco to Lima Overland 

Machu Picchu-Places to Stay 
Mt.Pumasillo;Cord. Vileabamba 


Geological Field Trip/Coast 


Marcahuasi, S.Pedro de Casta 


29. Charles Hornabrook Rios Yarpa, Maranon 


30. Steve Worsly Iquitos, Rio Ucayali, Juancito 
MADRE DE DIOS 
32. Martha Fike Explorers Inn 
33. E.R. Talley Explorers Inn 
34. Berman/Erker Cuzco-Maldonado(land/water) 
35. Bowen/King River Trip Madre de Dios 
36. Sandy Smith Manu, Manu Lodge 
PUNO 
13. Hallam Murray Juliaca to La Paz 
CAYALI 


16. Debbie Lawrence 


Amazon Canoe Trip 
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JUN 88 
JUL 88 
AUG 88 


JUL 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 
JUL 88 
JUN 88 
JUL 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 
JUL 88 


MAR 88 
MAR 88 
MAR 88 
JUN 88 

JUN 88 

MAY 88 
MAY 88 
JUN 88 

AUG 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 
MAY 87 
AUG 88 


JUN 88 


JUL 88 


MAY 88 
JUL 88 


JUN 88 

MAY 88 
AUG 88 
MAY 88 
AUG 88 


MAY 88 


JAN 88 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Your Introduction to the 


But you came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive bat 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
cuneedt MIAMI (305) 591-0610 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU Ss FL 1-800-432-0468 


Membership 


Regular Membership $ 25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $ 50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $10.00 Europe & South America 

Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. Sec above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascarén or 

__ Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 
One Year $15 Two Years $25 


(Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 
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=Back Issues 


South American Explorer, 
Issues 1977 to present. 


Order now while still 

Members may request _ available. Issues #3, #5 

xerox copies of specific and #6 already out-of- 

articles from the out-of- print. [$3.00 

print magazines at a cost of | Members/$4.00 Non- 
10 cents/page plus postage. Members]. ce 


Issue #1 Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #2 Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #3 [Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 

Issue #4. Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 
Issue #5 [Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 
Issue #6 [Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 

Issue #7 Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 

Issue #8 _ Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 

Issue #9 Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 

Issue #10 Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Issue #11 Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 

Issue #12 Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 

Issue #13 Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 

Issue #14 Roraima - Galapagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 

Issue #15 Club History - Discovery of S. Amer. - Paucartambo River Trip - Ambor6 Natl. Park, Bolivia - S. Amer. Passes 
Issue #16 Bingham and Cassidy - Paucartambo River Trip II - Bike Trip - Achuara Architecture - Loren McIntyre - Baru 
Issue #17 Andean Caves - Biking Trip II - Taquile Island - Pipes - Charles Munn/Macaw Expert - Engle/Early Naturalist 


Issue #18 Wrath of Aguirre - Quinoa - Bolivian Salars - Santa Catalina Convent - Isla Navarino 
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Visa & Mastercard 
Customers -- Call 


(303) 320-0388 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under... . $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00... . $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00... . $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 

$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 

$75.01 to $100.00 . .. . $5.75 

Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 
Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Blue 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $3. Next Day Air (Continental 
USS. only), add $10. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 


are U.S, tax-deductible. 
Foreign Orders: 


If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please Ict us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 


The Fine Art 
of Gift Giving 


To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: 


Item Numbers: 


Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: _ 


Enclose Note Saying: 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) Membership $ 
Subtotal $ 

Tax* (Colorado Residents) § 

Postage & Handling $ 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED  U.S.$ 


[ ] Check if Renewing (Fa SE) * Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 7.1% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 


Number 


Expiration Date Signature ——_$___ 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By" above) 


Name: 


Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession 


Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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The Denver Botanic Gardens 


Six-Color Butterfly T-Shirt Snake T-Shirt 
: i ilver, 1 Blue, Colors: Cream, Tan, Red, Black, 
bears ers lat ig Moonlight Silver, Kelly Green, Teal. 
(Specify Ist & 2nd choices) _ (Please specify Ist & 2nd choices) 
Sizes: Medium (38-40), Large (42-44), Sizes: Small (34-36), Medium (38-40) 
X-Large (46-48) Large (42-44), X-Large (4648) 
$12.00 [$10.00 Members] $10.00 [$8.50 Members] 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P.O Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


A Wise Investment! 


Like a fine porcelain, your hand- 
crafted classic T-Shirt increases with 
value from the moment you buy it! 
Created by skilled T-shirt Artisans, 
these beautiful and artistic creations 
will show you off to the world at your 
very best, expressing with every 
delicate fold your untamed spirit, your 
graceful but powerful form, your 
sensual yet mystical nature. 

The SAEC T-Shirt is available 
exclusively from the South American 
Explorers Club. To acquire one or 
more of these enchanting garments, 
order today! 

And remember the unique SAEC 
guarantee! The Club will buy back 
any T-Shirt at twice the price when 
you deliver it to our Lima office 25 
years from the day you bought it! 
[Proof of purchase required.] 


Kids’ T-Shirts 


Sizes: 24, 6-8, 10-12, 14-16 
(Only with butterfly and only in blue.) 
$9.00 [$7.50 Members] 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 
Denver, CO 
Permit No. 2289 


